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“Ty the beginning God created the heaven and 
the earth. And the earth was without form and 
void, and darkness was upon the face of the deep. 
And the spirit of God moved upon the face of the 
waters. And God said: Let there be light; and 
there was light.” And immediately upon the first 
gleam of illumined ether, awoke the chords of ten 
( thousand harps, and 
( 
( 


“The multitude of angels with a shout,” 


proclaimed their joy, which was antiphonied by 
the silver chorus of the morning stars. 

It ought to be a great source of happiness to 
musicians to know that almost all the great events 
of the Bible were either heralded or accompanied 
by music. Before the fall, whilst Adam and Eve 
were yet happy in Eden and it was a familiar spot 
with angels, the Almighty, to further the delightful 
intercourse, taught our first parents music—the 
language of Heaven; nor did he confine the 
knowledge of it to them alone, but to promote 
their pleasure breathed onall nature: and the birds, 
trees, the air, and the mighty ocean became vocal 
with praise. 

The music of birds is understood by many, but 
that of trees by how few? And it isa sweet study 
to hearken to their harmonies and follow their 
modulations, as led by their obligato accompanist 
Holus, they with their feathered tenants perform 
their matinal and vesper hymns in honor of their 
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great Creator. How terrible the “ discord harmony 
not understood” of the hurricane; and how sad 
the howling of the midnight wind, and the moaning 
of the ocean, as they together chant the requiem of 
the drowning mariner, who, with the music of his 
infancy in his longing heart, is fast sinking to his 
coral grave. 

After the fall, and Adam and Eve were driven 
from paradise, the visits of angels to earth became 
short and far between; but the Almighty in his 
mercy blotted not out from the memories of the 
unhappy exiles the heavenly language, but let it 
remain a token of their celestial nature. Who can 
be so sceptic#l as to doubt the divine origin of 
music? The dedication of this world took place 
amid the swelling pwans of celestiais ; and that 
tremendous consummation ofall things terrestrial 
shall be heralded by the sounding of a supernatural 
trumpet, 

“ When louder yet, and yet more dread, 

Swells the high trump that wakes the dead.” 
The final trumpet sounds! The marble monu- 
ments totter and fall; the graves open, and the 
sleepers of ages awake and come forth. The 
trumpet sounds on! and the sea gives up her dead, 
“ the bodies long rocked on her coral beds.”"* The 





* A strange minister, preaching in St. Stephen’s Church 
lately, in the course of a most eloquent and exquisite 
sermon, used this beautiful expression. 
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trumpet sounds on—and amid its prolonged peal- 
ing, the quick and dead are marshaled before the 
judgment seat of God. After the judgment the 
redeemed shall ascend to heaven, “having every 
one of them harps,” and singing “the song of 
Moses and the Lamb.” 

The first instrumentalist mentioned is Jubal, 
the father of all who handle the harp and organ. 
Of the shape and style of these instruments we 
cannot be sure: the harp (or lyre) might probably 
have somewhat resembled the one the invention 
of which has been ascribed by the ancients to 
Apollo. The organ, it is to be hoped, was not like 
the one described by Wolstan, a monk, 951 A. D. 

“ Twelve pair of bellows ranged in stated row, 
Are joined above, and fourteen more below, 
These the full force of seventy men require, 
Who ceaseless toil, and plenteously perspire ; 
Each aiding each, till all the wind be prest 
In the close confines of the incumbent chest. 

On which four hundred pipes in order rise, 
To bellow forth the blast the chest supplies.” 

A pretty fuss would such an instrument have 
made among the antideluvians; as at so early a 
period of time, it would have taker nearly the 
whole congregation to blow the bellows, which at 
the best is but sorry work on a hot summer day, 
and by no means adds a charm to the operative’s 
voice ifhe essays to sing. Another great objection 
at that time to such an organ would be its im- 
movability, as, in the words of Bryant, 


“The woods were God’s first temples.” 


Of course the first heavy rain must have ruined it 
But no! good father Jubal’s organ was none such: 
the word organo merely signifies instrument, and 
his was undoubtedly some sober anti-velocipede 
instrument of the most simple construction. 

The next musical instrument spoken of is the 
trumpet: the old one by general accounts re- 
sembled the one now in use. At Mount Sinai, 
when Jehovah gave the commandments to Moses, 
the people were assembled by the sound of a 
trumpet from heaven. ‘“ And it came to pass on 
the third day in the morning that shere were 
thunders and lightnings, and a thick cloud upon 
the Mount,and the voice of the trumpet exceeding 
loud ; so that all the people that was in the camp 
trembled. And when the voice of the trumpet 
sounded long, and waxed louder and louder, Moses 
spoke, and God answered him by a voice.” Exo, xix. 
16,19. And this same trumpet shall sound the 
final reveille to judgment. Indeed this instrument 
seems chiefly to have been used as a summoner, 
or on occasions of war. St. Paul says, “and if 
the trumpet sound an uncertain sound, who shall 
preparefor the battle?” I believe it is always the 
custom in war for the trumpet to give the signal 
for conflict. Many cavalry horses have been so 
trained to its sound that they have been known to 
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perform the military evolutions without the direction 
of their masters. An amusing anecdote is told of 
a dragoon’s horse, which having become rather old 
for active service, was accordingly plaved under 
the patronage of an old country woman, who 
mounted herself and panniers on him and rode to 
market. Unluckily one day, as fate would have j; 
the regiment to which the horse had belonged in 
his palmy days was undergoing review near the 
market. Immediately on the first blast of the 
trumpet the horse started off, and with the old 
woman and her panniers placed himself in the 
ranks, where he insisted on going through the 
manceuvres of the troop, to the consternation of the 
poor old lady, and the great amusement of the 
spectators, who with much difficulty removed him, 
The Jewish ceremonies were accompanied by 
music, for “ The Lord commanded Moses to make 
two trumpets of silver to blow over the sacrifices, 
and also to use in war.” 

The next instrument was the timbrel, played on 
by Miriam when she led the worship of the women. 
The next are the psaliry, and tabret and pipe, 
with the harp, to the sound of which the prophets 
were prophecying, coming down from the high 
place. 

That universal favorite the ute is mentioned 
in Daniel. It used to be made of reed, horn, bone, 
or wood; and was sometimes played like the 
clarinet. The grand instrument amongst the 
ancient Greeks, who were so famed for the power- 
ful effects of their music, was the flute. The 
Athenians even attributed its invention to the 
goddess Minerva. General Pericles, and Domine 
Socrates, took lessons on it (our wiseheads would 
consider it very derogatory to their dignity,) from 
one Professor Damon ; and a Lacedemonian song 
said that, “a good player on the flute would make 
a man brave every danger and face even iron 
itself.” One of their flutists, Antegenides, wasa 
sad fop; he was the first who appeared in public 
wita delicate Milesian slippers and a safiron- 
colored robe. ‘* Dorien, the flute player, was a 
voluptuary, and a man of wit as well as a mu- 
sician,” (how odd) supping one night with 
Nicocreon, in the island of Cyprus, and admiring a 
rich cup of gold on the sideboard :— 

‘“* The goldsmith will make you just such another 
whenever you please,” said the prince. 

“* He will obey your orders much more readily 
than mine, sir,” replied Dorien, “so let me have 
that, and do you bespeak another.” 

Athenans observes, upon this passage, that Dorien 
belied the proverb which declares that 

“* Nature gave brains to flute-players, no doubt , 
But ah! in vain, for soon they blow them out.” 

Ismenias, a musician of Thebes, gave three 
talents, or something near three thousand dollars, 
for a flute, (alas! my musical brethren, think of 
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| that, and weep for the days of old: but Ismenias 
may have stolen the money.) The flute is cer- 
tainly a beautiful instrument, although incapable of 
expressing the strongest passions ;_ birds are fond of 
and have often been trained by it. I have read 
somewhere of a flutist and a nightingale vieing with 
each other until with a last jealous effort the bird 
jell dead at the feet of its competitor. A few an- 
ecdotes of the effect of music on animals may here 
be interesting; they are from the Jiistorie de 

Musique, par M. Bourdelot, published at Hague, 
) and Frankfort, 1743. This gentleman may have 

been a fidicinal performer, as he drew the long 

bow pretty extensively. 
“In the provinces of Berry and Charolois, a 
laborer cannot plough with his oxen unless some 
‘ one sings at their head to animate them to their 
toil, a custom in use in all ages. In battle, horses 
are easily roused by the sound of the trumpets and 
drums; and in the chase when they hear the hern- 

Being in Holland in 1688, I went to view the house 
) and grounds of Lord Portland. I was surprised to 
\ see a beautiful gallery in his great stable. I at first 
' thought it was a place for the grooms to sleep in; 
but the hostler told me it was to give concerts to 
the horses once a week to divert them, and that 
they appeared very sensible to the music.” 

He proceeds to tell some wondrous tales about 
flocks of birds coming and settling themselves on 
flute, flagelet and guitar players, in the parks and 
woods, and listening attentively, and about mice 
and spiders collecting to the number of a hundred 
to hear a friend of his play on the lute. Another 
time a great congregation of spiders were charmed 
by the vielin. Now, if M. Bourdelot had held the 
doctrine of transmigration of souls he would have 
been confident that these spiders contained the 
souls of poor musicians, who had not behaved well 
in their human form. 

M. De la Mothe le Vayer relates that in Guinea 
there are apes who play on the flute and guitar in 
the mest perfect style. Now thisis very reasonable, 
as we can have ocular proof of the fact every day 
ourselves. He also speaks of another ape who 
played on the violin; nothing wonderful in this 
either. In the Histoire des Mogols et des Grands 
Kams de Tartaire, par De la Croiz, is the follow- 
ing marvelous account of a hunt: 

“The hunt of the Great Moguls and great 
Khams isnoless surprising. It is made for political 
reasons, in order to occupy during the winter 
armies of from one to two hundred thousand men, 
of whom the officers of the royal hunt have the com- 
mand under the Emperor. There are three or four 
hundred huntsmen on horseback, who sound horns 
to conduct the chase according to the rules of the 
military art. They commence by disposing the 
army in a circle; it forms a circumference of 
‘wenty or thirty leagues in the cantons of the king- 
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dom which are almost uninhabited. The officers 
and soldiers are prohibited, on pain of death, from 
wounding any of the animals found within the hunt, 
which is conducted to the sound of voices, military 
instruments, and trumpets of about fifteen feet in 
length, called Kerenas, which make an immense 
noise, drums, cymbals, tambourines, fifes, hautbois, 
and many otker instruments of which we have no 
knowledge ; these are the only arms permitted, 
which, however, astonish the animals so prodigi- 
ously that they suffer themselves to be driven into 
the circle like a flock of sheep, although they con- 
sist of lions, leopards, tigers, panthers, bears, deer, 
boars, and all sorts of animals, the weakest amongst 
which are eften devoured by the most ferocious, at 
the commencement of their junction, although they 
become more tame and docile during the three 
months that the hunt lasts. The cries and the 
hootings of the soldiers are not less astounding 
than the sounds of the instruments played night 
and day; and the circumference of the hunt 
diminishing according to the measure of the march, 
there are found, on its termination, two or three 
thousand of all sorts of animals inclosed in the 
centre as gentle as sheep. Then the Emperor as- 
sembles all the officers of the army to fight with 
these animals, sword in hand, with darts, and with 
arrows, fire-arms* being prohibited. The Emperor 
enters the ring first to the sound of trumpets and 
voices ; about half the number are killed to feast 
the army during three days, and the rest are per- 
mitted to return to their forests and caverns to re- 
people the spots from which they have been driven.” 

John Christoval, a Spanish author, who relates 
the travels of Phillip II, from Madrid to Brussels in 
the year 1549, says that, “A musician gave a 
concert of animals, the most extravagant that can 
be imagined, in a procession at Brussels, called 
Carmesse. ‘The band of music was in a great car, 
in the midst of which sat a bear, playing on a 
species of organ, not composed of common pipes, 
but of about twenty cats shut up separately in nar- 
row boxes, in which they could not stir; their tails 
came out at the top and were tied by cords to the 
registers of the organ ; as the bear pressed the keys 
he pulled the cords and drew the tails of the cats, 
and made them mew in bass, tenor, and treble 
notes, according to the nature of the airs; which 
was done with such regularity that there was 
not a single false chord. To the sound of this 
singular organ danced apes, bears, wolves, deer, 
and other animals, who formed a species of Entrees 
de Ballet upon a kind of theatre drawn by two 
horses. There wasalso inthe middle of the theatre 
a great cage, in which a band of apes played on the 





* How long ago were these hunts? An Italian painter 
once represented Pontius Pilate in theaet of shooting him- 
self with a pistol. 
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bagpipe! and other instruments, to the sound of 
which all the animals performed particular dances, 
and represented the fable of Circe who changed 
the companions of Ulysses into beasts. Although 


Phillip was the most serious and gravest of men, 


aie ae 


this spectacle; although it may be supposed tha; 
the cats and apes were the only real animals.” My 


very scarce work, I thought they might be ac- 
ceptable. 


é 
2 
extracts have been rather long, but being from 
$ 
} 


In my next article I shall say a few 


he could not help laughing at the strangeness of ‘ wordson the stringed instruments, 
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BY MRS. D. 


ELLEN GOODMAN. 





I nap a dream, a pleasant dream, for thou wert by my side, 

In the flush of manly beauty, and in all thy strength and 
pride: 

A healthy bloom was on thy cheek, a brightness in thine eye, 

And I heard thy voice of melody come trembling softly by. 


It was a dream, and yet methought I felt upon my brow 
The pressure of thy gentle hand—I feel that pressure now; 
But when I start with wild delight to fall upon thy neck, 

I stand al! lone and desolate, to misery awake. 


It seems but yesterday I stood a blest and happy bride, 

And fondly gazed into thine eyes, and saw thy glance of 
pride. 

We little thought how deep a night would close that cloud- 
less day, 

How soon thy gentle spirit, love, would rise and soar away, 


I saw thee falling suddenly, they told me thou must die ; 

A death-like chill was on my heart, a tear within mine eye ; 

I bent above thy marble brow, and saw the paleness there, 

And put the clustering ringlets back, in mute and dark de- 
spair. 
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Oh! none may know the agony that tore my bleeding 
heart, 

When I pressed thy white and icy cheek and saw thy life 
depart : 

One look of love unspeakable beamed from thy dying eyes, 

And then thy spirit freed frum earth had soared beyond 
the skies. 


Oh, would that I might pierce the veil that hides the spirit- 
land, 

And listen to the heavenly strains that flow beneath thy 
hand! 

Oh, would that I might gaze upon the crown that gilds thy 
brow, 

And see thy face all radiant with smiles of rapture now. 


Within the green and silent grave they’ve laid thee down 
to rest, 

With thy cold and marble fingers folded lightly on thy 
breast : 

But thou ne'er shalt see the springing buds that blossom 
o’er thy brow, 

For the flowers which never—never fade, are blooming 
round thee now 


WALDEGRAVE’S LAMENT. 


THEME FROM CAMPBELL’S GERTRUDE OF WYOMING. 


BY FRANCIS C. 


WOODWORTH. 
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On rend not a lover away from his bride ! 
I'll press thee, dear Gertrude, still close to my side, 
And thy head shall recline on my breast ; 
I know thou art dead, by thy cold, pale brow ; 
But may not thy spirit be with me e’en now 1 
Oh can it have flown to its rest ? 


I have lived in the light of thy love-beaming eye, 
Till I almost forgot that my Gertrude could die, 


I feit on my cheek the warm glow of thy breath. 
And deemed thee too pure for the arrows of death, 
Tvo young and too fair for the grave. 


; 
Dear Gertrude! my days were all happy with thee; 
The sky from the clouds of life’s woes was all free, 

As We wandered o’er mountain and dell. 
$ But thy spirit has gone to its Jong, long rest ; 
2 Icanclasp thee no more to this wo-stricken breast ; 
3 


My loved one, my cherished—farewell ! 


{ 


While I prayed to my Father to save. 
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THE DUENNA,—A LEGEND OF 


SPAIN. 


) BY dH. 


\ In that land of romance, 
Castanets and the dance, 
, Where all those that can, ‘go’ 
The Spanish fandango; 
\ Where the dons wears moustachios—dark, fierce-looking 
fellows, 
And use their stilettoes like fun when they’re jealous; 
They frequently do things uncommonly shocking, 
Such as taking the liberty tightly to lock in 
Some nasty old room a sweet angel of light, 
To prevent her true lover from taking a sight 
At her heavenly eyes—a sad mean piece of spite 
Which I hate and detest, despise, disapprove of, 
And had I the power each lock would I move off 
From door, gate, and postern, garden and wicket, 
Or else, like another Jack Shepherd, I'd pick it. 
For [ hold it a sin, and a shame, and a scandal, 
That any thing more than an ivory handle, 
Should presume to obstruct the dear little feet 
Which carry the faces we all love to meet, 
And I will storm and rage 
At the villains who cage 
Dame Nature's perfections! I can’t bear to see 
A bird as a prisoner; what then must be 
My feelings of honor when some old Duenna, 
With a face as unpleasant as rhubarb or senna, 
) All wrinkles and snuff, for a watch is set ona 
Dark eyed, ruby lipped, interesting young Donna ? 
) Its vile and its base, 
But such was the case 
With the loveliest tady in lovely Castile, 
The exquisite, beautiful, blooming Ciscille, 
She’d Jands and she'd houses, 
And great choice of spouses 
She might have commanded, if ugly and old; 
For to hide imperfections there’s nothing like gold. 
And we very well know 
What jengths men will go 
To procure the broad pieces—for still more than half 
Of the universe bow to the famed golden eaif, 
Her father was dead, 
And the spirit had fled 
From her sainted mamma—and little Ciscille 
Had a guardian whose bosom was harder than steel. 
A swart man and boney, oh! 
Was this Don Antonio! 
His vieage was yellow, his eyes a dull green, 
His nose was the reddest that ever was seen, 
And turned up at the end, as if stung by a nettle, 
His beard was as black as an ancient tea-kettle ; 
His hair void of curl as the tail of a rat. 
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He wore a dark plume in his slouched Spanish hat, 
A cloak, a tabbed jacket, and satin puffed trunks, 
And to finish his dress—the conceited old hunks— 
Disported red stockings, Espaniole hose, 
And a pair of buff shoes, each adorned with a rose. 
An elegant dress for the youth of all ranks, 
But not quite the thing for a pair of ‘shrub shanks.” 
So, whether you happened to meet or to follow 
The Don, you’d have never supposed him Apolle. 
What he wanted in grace he made up in swagger; 
He'd a sword like a spit, and an ill-looking dagger 
Stuck tight in his belt; and few damsels would wish 
To see on the whole a more queer-looking fish. 
For sixty long years alone he had tarried, 
Nor thought it expedient once to get married. 

But a sudden regard 

For his beautiful ward, 
With fearful intensity filled his whole soul, 
While engaged in perusing her pleasant rent roll. 

And he made up his mind, 

(Of course thinking Love blind,) 
To honor Ciscille with her guardian’s command, 
To give to that guardian her delicate hand. 

And, poor little woman! 

Gave orders that no man 
Should see her until she thought fit to decide, 
To appear as his willing and fast wedded bride. 

And he set to watch o’er 

Her, a horrid old bore, 

Whom he called Isadore. 
She wore a galeche and an iron starched ruff, 
And she seemed to exist upon garlick and snuff. 
She squinted so vilely no mortal could tel) 
Which way she was looking. She saw quite as well 
(Se the letter containing her character said,) 
Any thing that took piace at the back of her head, 
(Which is rather a difficult feat I suppose,) 
Asif it transpired close under her nose. 
Her footfall was noiseless, so stealthy her ‘ creep,’ 
And no buman eyes ever found ber asleep. 
The casement was open, and earth’s fairest daughter 
Gazed wistfully down on the fast flowing water, 
The bread Guadelquiver, magnificent stream, 
Her young heart entranced with love’s exquisite dream, 
I well know the beauties, which bards call divine, 
On the banks of the Thames, where that son of the nine, 
The soul-stirring Pope, passed his time with the gay, 
The lovely and fair at his cottage ornee. 
And in faney I’ve seen that son of 
Escorting sweet dames with high he 
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their shoes, 

And points just like needles protecting their toes, 
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And fans breathing Chioe’s and Phyllis’s woes ; And were my muse willing a tale she could te}} 
And rustling brocades, and hoops too which seemed Of many a stroll by the dark blve Moselle. 
To say noli me tangere; while the moon beamed Bat of all those fair rivers wherever they be, 
On that beautiful lawn—ay, and many a night Love, the broad Guadelquiver’s the river for thee! 


There's a moral in thy transient waves as they flow 
All sparkling and bright ’neath the gendoh’s prow, 
When the sinewey arm of the young gondolier 
Speeds the lover along on his happy capeer. 
Bright bubbles ! A moment they dance en the tide, 
A brief moment in beautiful buoyancy glide 
On the clear water’s bosom—wild tossing on high 
Their exquisite hues to the clear moonlit sky ; 
But like hopes of young hearts, the fast rolling wave 
In the pride of their birth is predestined their grave ; 
And could thy dumb waters their secrets unfold, 
Oh many and many a tale might be told 

Of the sosrowful maid 

Left forsaken, betrayed 
By him she adored, whose fond vows ence spoken, 
Though faithless, were shrined on the heart he had broken. 
Look ing out on this flood from morning till night, 
Sat little Ciseille, the poor victim of spite, 
And, though not to ill nature especially given, 
Much wishing the Den and Duenna in heaven. 
One evening the echoes bore sweet from afar, 
The tones of a thrilling, love-speaking guitaz. 

Then, dear heast, 

What a start! 

Old Isadore spied, 

And mentally cried, 


Have I gazed on the spot with that nameless delight 
Which is felt by the young and the happy alone, 
Whear thought can create a bright world of its ewn. 
And as one of a ‘six’ 
* Undeniable brieks ’ 





As were e’er known to pull, 
Might and main, oar or seul! 
On the Thames or the Mersey, 
In purple striped ‘ Jersey,’ 
: Straw hat, Oxford shoes and lilly white ducks, 
(A dress much in vogue with young fresh water bucks,) 
1 have worked like a galley slave, having in view 
The honor of beating another ‘crack crew,’ 
And from Westminster toited—the old starting phace— 
To that vile bridge at Putney—the Thames’s disgrace— 
Where, as a)l the world know, 
More than all the world go, 
Glad to witness the row; ; 
When the stout sons of Oxford, in eight-oared array, 
Contest with the Cantabs the palm of the day. 
; The signal is given, like lightning ‘ the ash’ 
Speeds each cutter along. The springing blades dash 
The foam clouds behind them—the graceful boats glide 
Like sea skimming gulls o’er the swift running tide. 
They reach the ‘ Red House ;’ nota foot has been gained, 
Though manfully sinew and nerve have been strained. 
Give way for old Cambridge! Give way with a will. Oh ho? is it 90? 
She answers it well; that's the pace, boys, to kill! My beau its ‘no ge!’ 
We're nearing them now—we gain on them fast! Vl} just shut that casement. Ahem! “ Ciseille, dear, 
Heart and soul, my brave boys ! See! Oxford is passed. You have sneezed twice to-day, and really I fear, 
No pausing—no flinching—they’re closing again— That air is unwholesome! Besides, hove, [ hear, 
Think—think of the honor of beating such men. I give you my word, 
Stick to it, mylads. There’s Putney! D’ ye hear Such wretched discerd, 
The echoes repeating that glorious cheer ? From a horrible instrument which some low fellow 
Now Oxford! Now Cambridge! It’s any one’s race. Is trying to sing to. Oh saints, what a bellow ! 
Magnificent! Beautiful! That's the right pace. Does he think that’s a note? At once I'l) shut ovt 
The Cantabs are leading! No, Oxford’s ahead! ‘Fhe dread of miasma and that wretched rout.” 
A hundred on Cambridge. Done—done. Quick as said. So said and se done ; 
They’re even ; each tough oar now bends like a reed, Still the music flowed on. 
As the stout rowers quicken their desperate speed. $ And little Ciscille seemed wrapped ina tranee, 
é Now Oxford ! Now Cambridge ! Well worked ; nobly done ! As the troubadour warbled his wild old romance. 
§ See! By half a boat’s length the Cantabs have won. 
‘ At least it was so, 
Some five years ago, 
When I saw them row. 
I have fished in the Shannon, and thought in a‘ jiffy’ 
Transports me again to the banks of the Liffy. 
And many a time I have seen the moon wane 
On the waves of the gloomy and death-teeming Seine, 
Whose waters seemed tears as they mournfully sped 
Past the stern charnel* house of the desolate dead ! 
I have traversed the sun-lighted home of the vine, 
The clustering hills by the beautiful Rhine ; 
While fancy was weaving its magical spells 





ROMANCE. 


“ Hist, lady, hist! 
The circling mist, 
Twines around the mountain steep, 
Arise and away 
Ere the break of day, ‘ 
Away while Love’s enemies sleep. 
The stays to-night, 
Shed their pure light 
Above the verdant heath; 
Their silvery beam 


With radiant gleam 








And thronging with demons the dread Deachenfells ; Lights the fairy dance beneath. 
: _— Lady, arise, 
* The Morgue. Thy love lit eyes 
ry, 
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To thee thy lover will guide ; 
His circling arm 
Shall shield from harm 
His fond and trasting bride! 
Hark, hark! I hear 
Her light foot near. 
She comes—for ever she’s won ; 
Lady, away ! 
At break of day, 
The pride of the vale was gone.” 


He ceased. Would you think it—that old Isadore 
Lay back in her chair and did nothing but snore ? 
With the step of a fay, Ciscille brought a taper, 

A crow quill, and wax, and pink embossed paper, 
Her heart beating wildly she sat down to write, 
First turning her back on the horrid old fright, 
Whose's eyes like an owl’s were open and blinking, 


As she said to herself, Miss, I’ve caught you, I'm thinking. 


She rose in a moment—the chamber was dark. 
“ There’s danger, my love, I’m afraid, in a spark. 
So we'll put out the light, and to-morrow you'd better 
Conclude to your guardian that dutiful letter.” 

Thus a fortnight rolled on, 

During which the stern Don 
Scarcely made any head-way in his amorous suit ; 
For to all his entreaties the maiden was mute; 
And the wicked old man grew so mad, that he swore 
The fault must belong to his aid, Isadore ; 
And thea, to hisshame and eternal disgrace, 
Forgetting her sex, shook his fist in the face 
Owned by the indignant and elderly madam ; 
And vowed he believed since the birth dayof Adam 
Earth had never been trod by a much more provoking 
Old frump of a fool! Isadore, almost choking 
With bitterest rage, was restrained from reply 
By @ dreamy perspective which to her ‘ mind’s eye’ 
Presented itself, and thus seemed to say,— 
‘Dent kick up a row—romember the pay 
{s rather convenient, so manage to smother 
Your rage for the present, and some day or other 
The tables may turn, and then, madam, you 
Will be able to give to Antonio his due.’ 
It may seem mighty strange. but from that very day, 
The little Ciscille was as joyfully gay 
As maiden might be. And, still stranger to say, 
Instead of the watch she used to be keeping, 
Old Isadore now was eternally sleeping. 

And, (1 own it was wrong,) 

One night when a song 
tad ceased ’neath the window, the balcony moved ; 
A light figure appeared ;—’twas the youth Ciscelle loved! 
He knolt at her feet—her white hand he kissed, 
And both her red lips—for he couldn't resist 
The blooming temptation. She blushed and she cried 
*‘ Howdare you behave so?’ Dear heart, how he sighed, 
As he vowed he his passion no longer could smother, 
And declared on his honor that, somehow or other, 
Next night, if she wished, from her prison he'd carry her, 
And spite of Antonio immediately marry her. 
She promised to realize all his fond hopes, 
And cautiously steal down a ladder of ropes, 
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(Not having the wings of a beautiful dove,) 
To the gondola owned by her little heart's love. 
Like childhood’s sweet dream passed the hour until dawn, 
When both were disturbed by a brobdynag yawn 
Which burst from old Izzy 
Poor Ciscille was dizzy 
With fear when she thought the Duenna had caught her. 
Like lightning the gondola dashed o'er the water. 
Henriquez was gone, 
And the maid was alone! 
Like a cat's, her green eyes were fixed on the spot, 
Where Ciscille rejoiced her lover was not! 
At the top of her speed the dame sought for the Don, 
And exclaimed, “ Hoity, hoity, some rare goings on; 
I've chanced to discover, 
Young Miss has a lover, 
And exquisite taste, I must say; for, in sooth, 
Inever beheld a more sweet-looking youth. 
No wonder at you she turns up her nose, 
And smiles on this model of elegant beaux.” 
This speech wasn’t one very likely to please 
A jealous old gentleman. Tightly to squeeze 
The wrist of dame Isadore took not a minute, 
Up went t’other fist with a goodly stick in it, 
And he cried, with rage foaming, ‘‘ What would you be at, 
You wretchedly horrid and squinting old cat!” 
“Tsquint! Lacat! You're a brute and a beast, 
A grampus, hyena, a tiger at least! 
Is this my reward for doing my duty ? 
Is this what [ get for preventing your beauty 
From cutting away, 
With her true love gay ? 
Let me go or I'll scratch you, you awful old fright ; 
I'll not stay in your house, you monster, to night. 
And know, I'd a plan which could not have miscarried, 
By which you yourself might the heiress have married!” 
“Oh! that alters the case, 
To my shame and disgrace, 
In a moment of rage I have slandered your charms, 
But, madam, keep little Ciscille from his arms; 
And the moment J lead from the altar a wife, 
Sha! see Isadore independent for life.” 
“ Agreed! Mark my plan, 
As soon as you can, 
Prepare a rope ladder. [ hope you can sing.” 
“ Deuse a bit.”” “* Why, then, you must bring 
Some mummer that can. A softserenade 
Will draw to the window the runaway maid. 
Love’s stair case of hemp to the balcony fix— 
(I love to catch folks in their own cunning tricks,) 
The moment you have her, away to the church ; 
You've a bride, and her lover is left in the lurch." 
‘* Most capital! excellent! Madam you deserve a 
Right to be reckoned the ow] of Minerva! ” 
Old Isadore made a shocking wry face, 
And swallowed the ‘owl!’ with a very bad grace. 
The hour has now come, the lady descends! 
Away—quick as thought the gondola wends! 
Scarce a moment has sped, at ery same spot 
Another has anchored! No uld tell what 
Can paint Don Antonio’s ill-na elight 
As he growls—“ ha! the biterisbitten to-night!" 
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The church was soon reached—the father was there— 
The Don was disguised, and the trembling fair, 

With faltering voice breathed forth the replies 

That bound them forever. Secure of his prize 

He started for home. A bright blazing torch 


Threw its light o’er the gloom of his old fashioned porch. 


He can scarcely believe eyes, senses or ears, 
As crowds of gay donna’s and young cavaliers 
Ascend the broad staircase. The gay castinet 
Tells the dance has begun; a frolicksome set 
Of revellers move to the soul-stirring sound, 
As gay hearts and light feet in glad unison bound! 
A light breaks upon him—his wandering glance 
Rests on old Isadore as she leads off the dance. 
To descry the duenna is no witch’s taskk— 
He knows her at once despite her thick mask. 
There’s the huge quilted petticoat—horrible ruff, 
And hung at her girdle her box full of snuff. 
The matter is clear, the riddle is out, 
’Tis she that has given this elegant rout, 
To honor his bridal—so clearing his voice, 
He exclaimed: “ Kindest friends, from my soul I rejoice 
To see you thus happy! It can’t be denied 
The meeting is sudden ; but now my fair bride, 
In her own silver voice shall say ‘ welcome!’ My dear, 
Dispense with that veil ; you see only friends here.” 
With trembling hand, 
She obeyed the command. 
He started and yelled and roared “ by all evil, 
I’ve married that horrid old dame from Seville! 
But there’s one comfort left, as a matter of course, 
I can get from the ugly old haga divorce!” 
‘*You’re a very nice man, 
But I don’t think you can,” 
Screeched the newly-made bride, o’erboiling with rage; 
“ For I rather suspect we’re both fully of age. 
So, you'd better keep cool, 
And not make a fool 
Of yourself. It’s not decent at your time of life, 
And what I wont bear, sir, altho’ I’m your wife. 
So don’t be absurd, 
Or utter one word 
Impolite or improper ; for, Don, if youdo 
I'll box your old ears till they’re both black and blue ! 
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I'll teach you to treat our sex with respect. 
A short time ago, as you well recollect, 
You promised the day that secured you a wife, 
‘Would see me independent the rest of my life! 
I made up my mind, pursued my own course ; 
I’m yours as you treat me for better or worse. 
Behave as you ought, if in camfort you’d live, 
And perhaps in due time I may choose to forgive 
An uncalled for aspersion containing a hint, 
You wretched old man, I was given to squint. 
Hold your tongue, sir! Be quiet' 
Mind, I wont have a riot, 
My most excellent spouse, 
Kicked up here in my house. 
So, pray dont attempt it! You'll get into trouble, 
Come forward, Ciscille ;"’ (this was said to her ‘ double,’) 
Who slowly advanced, while rich blushes spread 
O’er her beautiful brow! “ Dear, hold up your head. 


Don Henriquez has married your excellent ward, 
And begs he may share your paternal regard. 


That’s right, give your blessing. Now, wusBanp, advance. 


Your hand, I'm waiting to lead off the dance.” 


Don Antonio was frantic, 

And many an antic 

He cut as he capered 

And inward!y vapored, 
Though feeling compelled his passion to smother 
From undefined dread ; for, some how or other, 
Isadore had contrived her tyrant to humble, 
As did Mrs. B. the great Beadle Bumble! 

And never again, 

Did that sternest of men, 
Raise his voice to its once loud and hectoring tone, 
Or, without her consent, say * his nose was his own.’ 


As for little Ciscille, 

You might search all Castile, 

In sunshine or rain, 

And your search would be vain— 

That is, if you tried 

A happier bride 
To find in its precincts ; and thus, my dear friends, 
The legend of Spain, or ‘‘ The Duenna ” ends. 


STANZA. 


Grief is at most a transient guest— 


Tears but at seed-time flow ; 


Wait life’s short hour—supremely blest, 








Thou shalt in Heaven’s eterna! rest, 


The joyous harvest know. 
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TALES OF IRISH SUPERSTITION. 


THE FAIRY CIRCLE. 





BY JOHN BROUGHAM.e 





*¢ Don’t be conthrairy 
With an Irish fairy, 
Or, I declare, he 
Wont regard you much; 
But be complaisant, 
When that he’s adjacent, 
And he’ll use you dacent, 
If you merit such.” 


“Corney; avic ?” 

‘* Mam to you.” 

“ What the mischief are you thinking so thre- 
mendious hard about?” 

“Me thoughts is me own, any way, Missis 
O’Carrol.” 

“ Unless, may be, you borrowed thim from some 
one else ; an’ that’s most likely, Mr. O’Carrol ; for 
the nivir an original idaya did I obsarve iminatin 
from your own sinsabilities, sence here I’ve been.” 

«“ Exceptin’ once.” 

“ An’ whin was that, may I ax?” 

“Whin I tuk it into me foolish head to marry 
you.” 

“ An’ have you the owdashious vanity to suppose 
that nobody thought that before you?” 

* Not to me knowledge, Mrs. 0’C.” 

“The saints be good to us! There’s a dale of 
ignorance in the world; but come now, tell me, 
what is it that makes you lave off your work, evry 
now an’ thin, lookin’, for all the world, as cute asa 
concaited gandher.” 

“Why, thin, Moll ma-chree, I'll tell you; but 
you must promise not to make fun o’ me, for its 
your good that’s ivir foremost in me heart.” 

“ The blessin’s on your lovin’ sow]! I know it is.” 

** Well then, Moll, come an’ sit near me, an’ lave 
off polishin’ up that owld copper kittle: for I want 
to spake mighty sarious to you. Haven’t you no- 
ticed that big, slated house that’s just builded up, 
fornenst our very nose.” 

“ Of coorse I have.” 

“ Yes, but do you know who’s livin’ in it? Who, 
but young Phil Blake, that was as poor as a thra- 
nieen an’ as ragged asa mountain goat, in his ivry- 
day clothes, not more nor six months ago?” 

“You don’t say !” 

“It’s the mortial truth; didn’t I see him awhile 
ago, struttin’ up an’ down the place, as proud as 
any other paycock, wid a blew coat on his back, 
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covered over wid brass buttons, a’most as big as 
fryin’ pans, enough to dazzle the eyes out of a Chris- 
tian’s head ; an’ he ordherin’ the min about, asim- 
portint as you plaze. Phil Blake, of all fellows in 
the worrild, that niver had the ghost of a fippenny- 
bit, to bless himself wid, to see him now, cram- 
min’ his fists into his breeches pockets, an’ jinkin’ 
the goold an’ the silver about, in the most aggra- 
vatin’ way!” 

‘* But where did he get it all?” 

‘* That’s the chat—where? Guess, won’t you?” 

**] don’t know, may be some rich ould lady fell 
in love wid him.” 

“Ts it wid Phil? Small chance of that, I’m 
thinkin’. Guess agin.” 

“ May be he had a lawshuit!” 

‘Be my sowkins, you're farther in the mud than 
iver, Moll-shee. Lawshuits isn’t the stuff goold 
mines is made of: ifso, it’s only the lawyers that’s 
licenced to dig. I'll tell you. Last night, meself 
an’ a few boys was takin’ a jug of punch, at the 
“‘ Cross Kays,” whin one of them, up and towld us 
all about it. Moll, as thrue as you’re here, it was 
neither more nor less than a fairy gift.” 

“No!” 

“Gospel! He cotch one of the little schamers, 
(saving their prisince, for I suppose there’s a lot of 
thim listenin’, if we knew where they were perch- 
ed,) an’ so, he wouldn’t let him go until he gave 
him hapes of money. Why, they say Phil’s as 
rich as an archbishop!” 

‘But, Corney, darlin’, don’t you know that 
fairy money nevir thrives; let us wish Blake good 
luck, and think no more about it.” 

“Pooh! Nonsense! He has luck enough; we 
had better wish ourselves a slice. Money ’s money, 
Moll ; a fairy groat would pay for a pot of porther, 
just as aisily as Falhe Togarty’s. It isn’t that I’m 
over covetious, but I can’t vyin’ Phil.” 

«‘ An’ you see what harm even the first beginnin’ 
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of such a feelin’ does. All this blessed day, you’ve 
hardly done a stich of work ; instead of makin’ the 
lapstone echo with the sound of your merry voice, 
you've been lookin’ as disthracted as a sthray pig ; 
why, you havn’t even kissed the babby sence din- 
ner. Goto work, Corney, while I get a cup of tay 
ready. Thank God, we’ve neve: wanted for a 
male’s vittles yet, and have always a plinty in the 
house, agin we do!” 

‘¢ Yes, [know that; but haven’t I to work for 
it, day aftherday? Norest; nothing but slave, 
slave, slave, from year’s end to year’s end, while 
gintlefolks, like Phil, bad cess to him, can sthroll 
up an’ down the sunny side of the street, smoke as 
many pipes of tibbacky as they plaze ; have roast 
beef ev’ry Sunday, an’ wear top-boots. Murdher 
alive! It’s a great thing to be one of the quality.” 

‘Well, the mischief has got into you, I b’lieve. 
Corney, you niver tuk such a fit as this, afore.” 

“¢ Niver mind, Moll, [know what I know; luck’s 
like a fox; you have to hunt it hard before you 
ketch it; the divil a toe will itcometo you. There’s 
plinty of faries about, an’ who knows but there may 
be as lucky chaps as Phil Blake in the worrild.” 

At the conclusion of the above conversation, 
Corney silently resumed his work, endeavoring to 
add another piece.to a wonderfully patched brogue, 
while Mary busied herself at the little bright turf 
fire, boiling the water for tea—a few scanty grains 
of some apochryphal herb, representing that indis- 
pensible delicacy. She holds a rasher of exceed- 
ingly fat bacon on the end of a fork, which screws 
and twists itself about like some living thing en- 
during fierce agony, while a sleepy-looking puss, 
with her tail twisted comfortably around her paws 
like a muff, sits intently watching the operation, 
evidently wondering in her own mind what it can 
possibly be that spits so cat-like and so spitefully 
into the fire. The walls of the little room are com- 
fortably whitewashed, only one broken pane of glass 
in the window and that neatly mended with a 
piece of old newspaper ; tne dresser is as white as 
soap and sand applied by tidy hands can make it, 
while the few household utensils that adorn it shine 
to the utmost extent of theircapability. It ishard- 
ly necessary to say, that a good, cleanly, homey and 
sensible wife, was Mary O’Carrol; and our friend 
Corney was an ungrateful rascal to be dissatisfied 
with his condition. The mistake he made was 
this, (and it is by no means confined to Corney,) 
he contrasted his situation in life with the few who 
were better off than himself, instead of the many 
who were infinitely worse. 

And now dear, domestic, tidy Mary spreads her 
little cloth, coarse,’tis true, but scrupulously clean 
and ironed, every fold showing like a printed line ; 
she opens the littl board and produces an enor- 
mous home-bake f so close and dense that a 
dyspeptic individual would feel an oppression by 
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merely looking at it, but which our toil-hungered ) 
friends can dispose of by the pound, without the as. 
sistance of tonics; then, the small black teapot, 
having stood the conventional time, is carefy'ly 
wiped, and placed on the table, and the whole fra- 
gal but comfortable meal arrayed with that appe- 
tizing neatness without which it becomes a mere 
matter of feeding and not of enjoyment. 

“Now, Corney, dear,” said Mary, “tay’s 
ready.” 

“ Faix,an’ there’sa pair of us,” replied Corney, 
‘¢T’m just about as hungry as a dragin.” : 

And no gourmet, even after he had lashed his 
appetite with stimulants, which would otherwise 
have sneaked away from the laborious work it had 
to undergo, ever sat down with so keen a palate, 
or rose from table with so capital a sense of satis. | 
faction as did Corney on this particular occasion, 

‘“¢ Well, Molly-machree,” he cried, “ I don’t know 
that I iver hada greater thrate nor that same rash- 
er; if the fat of it wasn’t, for all the worrild, like 
double distilled marra, may I niver use another 
tooth: an’ that tay! Gogs bleakey, Moll, if you 
havn’t a recait for squeezin’ the parliaminthary fla- 
viour out of the herrib! regard the color of it!” 

“ An’ afther three wathers,” replied Mary, with 
pardonable vanity. 

* Thrue for you, darlin’; why, the bread seems 
lighter,an’ the butther sweeter, an’ the crame thick- 
er. I'll be judged by the cat—look at the baste; 
if she hasn’t been thryin to lick the last dirop off 
of her hushkers, for as good as a quarther of an ' 
hour, an’ it’s stickin’ there, still, as tight as a car- 
buncle to a Christian’s nose; an’ may be I aint go- 
in’ to enjoy this,” he continued, as drawing his 
chair close to the fire, out came his use-blackened 
pipe. He took just as much time in preparation, 
cutting his tobacco and rolling it about in his hand, ° 
as Mary did to clear away the tea things, in order 
that nothing should interfere with that great source | 
of comfort—his smoke. Having placed a small | 
piece of lighted turfon top of his pipe he threw > 
himself back into hischair. With eyes halfclosed, | 
and an expression ofthe most profound gratifica- 
tion creeping over his features, he sent forth seve- 
ral voluminous whiffs—what he called “ sayzonin’ 
his mouth;” but very soon, as though the sensa- | 
tion was too delicious to be hurried over, he sub- | 
sided intoa slow, dignified and lazy smoke, saying, | 
between pufis— 

‘¢ Blessin’s on the fellow that first invented bac- 
cy; it’s mate an’ dhrink to the poor man; I'd be | 
on me oath, if I wouldn’t rather lose me dinner nor 
me pipe, any day in the week.” 

“Where did baccy come from, Corney?” in- 
quired Mary. 

““Why, from ’Meriky; where else?” he re- 
plied, “ that sint us the first pitaty. Long life to 
it, for both, say I!” 
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« What sort of a place is that, I wonder?” 

«“*Meriky, is it? They tell me it’s mighty 
sizable, Moll, darlin’. I’m towld that you might 
rowl England through it, an’ it would hardly make 
a dent in the ground ; there’s fresh wather oceans 
inside of it that you might dround Ireland in an’ 
save Father Mathew a wonderful sight of throuble : 
an’ as for Schotchland, you might stick it in a cor- 
ner of one of their forests, an’ you’d niver be able 
to find it out, except, maybe, it might be by the 
smell of the whiskey. IfI had only a thrifle of 
money, I’d go an’ seek me fortune there.” 

“« Arrah thin, what for Corney?” 

“Oh! I don’t know; I'm not aisy in me mind. 
If we were only as rich now as Phil Blake how 
happy we might be!” 

There was the cloud that shut out content from 
Corney’s heart—far-sighted envy, that looks with 
longing eyes on distant objects, regardless of the 
comfort near. Most stupid envy which relinquish- 
es the good within its grasp to reach at something 
better unattainable, and only becomes conscious of 
its folly when time has swept away the substance 
and the shadow. 

“Tt was the faries that gave it to him,” resumed 
Corney, as though communing with himself, while 
poor Mary, with a fond wife’s prescience, mourned, 
as she foresaw that the indulgence of this new feel- 
ing would, most probably, change her hitherto in- 
dustrious mate into an idle visionary. 

“ The Fairies !—An’ why, the divil, shouldn’t 
they give one man a taste of good luck, as well as 
another? I’ll do it—I will—this very blessed 
night—J/’ll do it!” 

“Do what?” interrupted Mary, in alarm. 

“ Oh, nothing, nothing !—an’ yet, I’ve niver kept 
anything from you, Molly, an’ I don’t know why 
I should now! Sure, it’s you that'll have the binifit 
of it, if it comes to good.” 

“Dear Corney,” replied Mary, “I’m happy 
enough asit is so longas Heaven gives us strength 
to provide for each other’s wants, an’ you continue 
to be, what you always have been, a good husband 
tome. I’d rather not be throubled with any more.” 

**{t’s nothin’ but right for you to say so, Mary, 
darlin’,” returned Corney; ‘‘but now, supposin’ 
that I could make a lady of you—eh! Think of 
bein’ able to wear a fine silken gound an’ a beauti- 
ful sthraw bonnet, wid a rale feather stuck in it ; 
wouldn’t you jerk your showlders to show off the 
silk, an’ toss your purty head for to humor the 
feather?” 

I must confess Mary’s heart did flutter a little. 
at the mention of the silk gown and the feather, 
Corney saw his advantage, and continued, 

“ You know how it was Phil got his money ; it 
was by sleepin’ in a fairy circle. Iknow where 
there’s one, an’ wid a blessin, I’ll thry it meself.” 

“ You wont be so foolish, Corney?” 
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“* May I niver taste glory, if I don’t do it!” 

Of course, after that solemn, though doubtful ob- 
ligation, Mary dared not endeavor to dissuade him 
from following out his intention, notwithstanding 
the most melancholy forebodings of kidnapping, 
fairy-blighting, and all the terrors associated with 
supernatural agency, filled her imagination. 

The evening was now far advanced, and Cor- 
ney having finished his pipe rose to go. 

‘Come Molly,” he exclaimed, gaily, “kiss me 
before I start, an’ wish me iligant luck.” 

Mary with tearful eyes replied, “ Dear Corney, 
if you had all the luck I wish you, you wouldn’t 
have to go out into the cowld to hunt for it.” 

* Well God bless you darlin’, if I don’t come 
hack to you Cornalius O’Carrol, Esquire.” 

“You'll come home my own dear contented 
husband.” 

“ We'll see,” said Corney, and away he went. 

It was nothing but reasonable that he should 
pay a visit to the “ Cross Kays” before he went 
on his fairy hunt, and it was nothing but natural 
upon his arriving there to find his resolution had 
receded so far that it took sundry pots of beer to 
float it up again. At last brimful of that un- 
thinking recklessness, which the intoxicated gene- 
rally mistake for courage, off he started on his ex- 
pedition singing remarkably loud, in order to per- 
suade any lurking feeling of cowardice that might 
be within him, that he wouldn’t be influenced by 
it amorsel. Ashe heard the village church, how- 
ever, his voice unconsciously subsided into utter 
silence ; there was a short cut through the church- 
yard to the place of his destination, but he made a 
full stop at the little stile; many and many a time 
had he crossed it night and morning without a 
thought, and now it seemed to call up ghostly im- 
ages ; the wind as it moaned through the trees, 
appeared to address itself particularly to him ; it 
wasn’t more than a stone’s throw to the other side, 
and he wanted to clear it with a bound. At this 
moment the rusty old clock suddenly squeaked and 
boomed out upon the startled air. The first stroke so 
sharp and unexpected shattered Corney’s nerves 
like a stroke of paralysis; recovering from his 
fright he laughed at his folly, but the sound of his 
own voice terrified him still more. It was not fa- 
miliar to him—he didn’t know it! A fancy came 
into his head that somebody was laughing for 
him, and he fairly shivered! 

A sudden thought relieved him: there was no 
occasion to go through the church-yard at all! 

“What a fool I am,” thought he, “ it isn’t so far 
round and there’s plenty of time. Divil take me 
if I wouldn’t go home agin only Mary would think 
me such a coward, besides didn’t Phil do it. That’s 
enough ; faint heart never won anything worth 
spakin’ of—so here goes.” ~ 

About half an hour’s walk brought him to the 
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meadow in which lay the object of his search—a 
fairy circle. Now thissame fairy circle, is nothing 
more nor less than a ring of grass, which from 
some cause or another, probably known to bota- 
nists, but certainly a mystery to most people, is of 
a different shade of color to that which surrounds 
it. Tradition celebrates such places as the favorite 
resort of fairies, by whom they were formed, that 
they might pursue their midnight revelry without 
fear of danger from inimical powers. The Irish 
peasantry carefully avoid trespassing on those sa- 
cred precincts, and indeed scarcely ever pass 
them without making a reverential bow. 

Our ambitious friend Corney hesitated for some 
time before he entered the magic inclosure ex- 
ceedingly doubtful as to the treatment he should 
receive ; at last, swallowing his trepidation with a 
spasmodic gulp, he placed one foot within the cir- 
cle, taking care to propitiate the invisibles on 
whose exclusive property he was so unceremoni- 
ously intruding. 

“The blessin’s on all here,” said he, “an’ I 
hope I’m not disturbin’ any frolic or business that 
yer may be indulgin’ in. Its mighty sleepy that I 
am, an’ if yer honors would give me lave to re- 
cline meself atop of the grass, an’ make it conva- 
nient not to stick any rheumaticks into me for tak- 
in’ such a liberty, I’d recaive it as a compliment. 
If it’s a thing that I happen promiscuously to thread 
on any body’s toes, I have no manin’ whativer in 
it. By your laves, I’m goin’ to lie down, an’ [’}l 
drop aisy in order that I mayn’t hurt any thing,” 

So saying, Corney let himself down very ginger- 
ly, and lay full length within the fairy circle ; he 
was one of those weather-proof individuals to 
whom the meadow grass was as good as a feather 
bed. Consequently what with the walk and the 
beer, it wasn’t many minutes before he was snor- 
ing fast. 

He hadn’t been asleep as he thought an instant, 
before he felt an innumerable quantity of tiny feet 
traversing him all over; with regular step they 
marched up his throat, scaled his chin ; making two 
divisions up his cheeks, they arrived at his eyes, 
where they commenced tugging at the lids until 
they were forced open ; the sight that met his view 
filled him with dreadful wonder. The circle of 
meadows, in which he had barely room to stretch 
himself out, formed all he could see of earth. 
Church, village, country, all had vanished; he 
rubbed his eyes and looked again, but there was 
nothing ; with an inexpressible sensation of awe 
he turned round and creeping cautiously to the 
edge of the circle, gazed downward, and could 
just discover the village he had quitted about a 
mile below; with still increasing dread he was 
now aware that he was gradyally mounting high- 
er and higher. One more look, villages, cities, 
countries, were blended into an unextinguishable 
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mass, and soon the globular form of the earth ap. | 


peared thoroughly defined swinging in the air, 
He then became sensible of a tremendous heat, 
which increased in intensity until he found to his 
dismay that he was rapidly shrinking in size ; his 
flesh dried up, shriveled, cracked, and clasped his 
diminishing bones tighter, until at last he was not 
bigger than a respectable fly. “ This is mighty 


quare,” thought Corney, “ there’s a great lot of | 


things like me frolicin’ about. I feel as light as a 
feather. I wonder if I couldn’t make one among 
them.” So saying he bounded up and to his great 
amazement found that he had literally jumped out 
of his skin. He perched upon his own head, 
which had resumed its natural size, and flying off. 
found himself floating securely in the air, while 


the carcass which he had just deserted fell, fairy | 


circle and all, rapidly towards the earth, and 
finally, also disappeared. Oh! the pranks that 
Corney played in the first delight of being able to 


fly ; he dived down, he careered up, he threw mad _, 


summersets like a tumbler pigeon—so light and 
buoyant had he become that the passing vapors 
served him for a resting-place ; he was happy, in- 
toxicated with glee, thousands upon thousands of 


atomies gamboled around him like gnats ina sun- | 


beam, the whole surrounding expanse was inatinct 
with joyous life. 

And they knew Corney and saluted him as he 
passed by with a compliment. 

“ Hallo!” said they, “ Here’s Corney O'’Carrol ; 
how are you Corney ? It’s well you’re looking ;” and 


Corney was astonished at the extensive nature of — 


his atmospheric acquaintance. 

“¢ How do you like a fairy’s life, Corney ?”’ said 
one slim midge-waisted chap, 

‘‘Tligant, your fairyship, iligant,” said Corney. 

“Then I’d advise you to make the most of it, 
while it lasts. You'll soon have to appear before 
our king, and if you don’t give a satisfactory rea- 
son for seeking him, wo betide you.” 

“ Don’t be frightened, sir,” said Corney, “ I’ve 
rayzon enough for comin,’ to satisfy any dacint dis- 
posed fairy.” 


“ Doubtful,” said the good-natured elf, and off 


he flew, 

*‘ Stupid sperrit,” thought Corney ,and over he 
tumbled in mad recklessness, enjoying actually 
that delicious sensation which sometimes occurs to 
people in dreams, the ability to skim through the 
air with the speed and safety of a bird. What struck 
Corney most particularly was the universal ex- 
pression of giee which prevailed ; nothing could he 
hear but a universal hum which rose and fell on 
the ear with a purr-like undulation such as one 
might imagine would proceed from a paradise of 
remarkably happy cats. 

While Corney was thus reveling in his new 
found elements, he was suddenly accosted by two 
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very genteel fairies. “ Mr. Conelius O’Carrol, 


we presume,” said they. 
« There’s not a doubt of it, gintlemen,” replied 


Corney. 
«“ We are come to have the honor of conducting 


you into the presence of our king,” they con- 
tinued. 

«With a heart and a half,’ said Corney, 
«where might his majesty domesticate ? ” 

«Jn yonder gold-tinted cloud, a few seconds fly 
from this; follow us.”’ 

Upon nearing the regal abode, Corney observ- 

ed sundry small substances, like duck shot drop- 
ping downward. “ What's thim?” inquired he 
' of his conductors. 
“Oh,” answered one, “‘ only a few discontented 
| souls, who, like you, have sought our king, and 
havn’t given sufficient reason for troubling him 
with their complaints.” 

Corney began to feel nervous, but coming to 
the conclusion that he had as good a right to be en- 
riched through fairy agency as ever Phil Blake 
had, he put on a bold front, and was ushered into 
the presence of the fairy potentate. There, a sight 
of such dazzling splendor presented itself to his 
view, that, as he said himself, “ You might as well 
try to count the stars of a frosty night, or look 
right into the sun’s heart of a summer's day, as to 
give the slightest notion of the grandeur that sur- 
rounded me.” All he could compare it to, was, a 
multitude of living jewels of every variety of hue, 
sparkling and flashing in perpetual light. 

As soon as he could collect his scattered senses, 
he heard a voice exclaim, ‘*‘ What ho! soul of 
O’Carrol, approach !” 

“So I'm thravelin’ without my trunk this time 
any way,” thought Corney as he advanced to- 
ward the voice. 

It continued, ‘‘ Soul of a mortal, why hast thou 
sought our presence ?” 

“May it plaze yer majesty,” Corney began to 
stammer out, “‘ bekase I was a trifle unaisy in me 
mind,” 

“ What about?” 

“In regard of the scarcity of money, plaze your 
reverence,” 

“What is your trade?” 

“ A shoe-maker, sir.” 

“Cobbler, you mean,” said the voice severely. 
“Nolying here; recollect your poor miserable nak- 
ed soul stands before us.” 

Corey thought of the height he’d have to fall, 
and trembled. 

“You can’t get work I suppose,” the voice re- 
turned, 

“Too much of it, if it plaze yer honor. I niver 
havea minute to spare.” 

“ For what?” 

“Why, yer honor, to——to——” 
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‘Remember the punishment of prevarication. 
To what?” 

“To take a drink.” 

‘*Then you have no home?” 

* Oh yes, but I have, sir.” 

“ But’tis pleasanter to lounge in a tap room.” 

‘** A trifle, maybe, your honor.” 

“Perhaps you have no wife tomake your home 
comfortable.” 

“Havn’t I though; the best that ever drew the 
breath of life,” cried Corney, with a loving remem- 
brance of Mary. 

‘* Poor fellow,” continued the voice ; ** Your situ- 
ation is deplorable, it appears. You have a good 
trade, an excellent wife, a comfortable home, and 
yet you are discontented.” 

Corney felt himself resolving into a leaden pellet. 

‘One question more,” said the voice; ‘* When 
did you first feel dissatisfied ?” 

“ Why to tell the truth, yer honor, as soon as 
that fellow, Phil Blake, began to build his big 
brick house opposite to my little mud cabin. Before 
that I was as gay as a lark, but it stood like a 
great cloud between me and the sun.” 

“‘ Envy was the cloud, envy, that gloomiest of all 
earthly passions. Why do you covet this man’s 
fortune ?” 

“ Because, sir, he always looks so smilin’, and 
jinks his money about, an’ dispises the poor boys 
he used to be friendly with.” 

“Foolish, foolish soul!” said the voice, in ac- 
cents of commiseration, * but not yet wholly taint- 
ed. Thy love of home hath partially redeemed thee. 
Listen to me. Dost thou see yonder piled up 
mass of rainbow-tinted clouds. Do they not look 
gloriously as the rising sun flings his beams 
through them, as though reveling in their embrace? 
Wouldst thou not like to behold such magnificence 
closer? ” 

‘‘Nothing in life betther, yer majesty,’ said 
Corney. 

‘Then away; a wish will place you in their 
midst—a thought return you here.” 

So with the wish and thought Corney went 
and came back. 

‘“‘ Well, what didst thou see?” inquired the 
Fairy King. 

*¢ The divil a haperth,” replied Corney, “but a 
mighty black and most unwholesomely damp 
cloud.” 

“What should that teach you?” 

“Never to thravel without an umbrella, yer 
honor, I suppose,” answered Corney, who to say 
the truth, was a little obtuse. 

‘* Fool,” said the fairy, “since I cannot lesson 
thee, go to thy kindred earth, and learn experi- 
ence from realities. Proceed to the chamber of the 
man whose good fortune thou enviest; then to 
thine own, and if thou art not satisfied with thy 
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condition, seek me again, and meet with thy re- 
ward. Away!” 

‘‘ As if by magic, the brilliant assembly dispers- 
ed like clouds of gold-dust floating on the wind, 
and Corney was left alone. 

‘“‘ That’s a mighty high sort o’ chap,” said Cor- 
ney, “ but I suppose I’d betther do what he towld 
me for fear’d he’d turn spiteful.” 

So Corney wished himself within the chamber 
of Blake, and there he saw the most piteous sight 
earth can produce: a young mother weeping tears 
of agony over the body of her first-born. A man 
stood beside her with features set and hard as 
though turned to stone by hopeless grief. 

“‘My God,” thought Corney, “ and these are 
the people whose lot I have envied, and my own 
blue-eyed darling, is he safe? Home, home,” cried 
he, and with the wish wasthere. In his little cra- 
dle lay the beautiful boy steeped in the angel- 
watched, the holy sleep of infant innocence, while 
Mary on her knees mingled her prayer for him, 
and for her absent husband, Corney was rushing 


towards her, but suddenly remembering himself: 
‘* What a fool I am,” thought he, “I forgot I was 
a sperrit, at all events I can kiss the babby.” 
With that he bounded into the cradle, and nestled 
on the boy’s lip. Mary seeing the child smile in 
its sleep exclaimed, ‘‘ Good angels are putting 
sweet thoughts into your head, my blessed babe,” 


and she softly kissed him too. 

‘‘Oh! murdher,’ thought Corney, “ this will 
never do; I must go and look afther my body and 
bring it home. Thanks to the good fairies, I’ve 
larned a lesson that shall last my life and my boy’s 
too, if I have any influence over him.” 


“‘Tt’s all right,” said he, “I’ve come back.” 
Looking up and around him, he was surprised to 
see the bright sunlight of morning, and still more 
so to observe Mary trudging through the church- 
yard to meet him. 

“ Oh, well,” said Mary anxiously when they en. 
countered, “ what luck?” 

“ A power of knowledge, but no money,” said 
Corney sententiously. 

“ Did you see the fairies ?” 

** Did I see them ! bedad, I was one myself.” 

“Oh! be aisy!” 

“* The divil a doubt of it, wasn’t I at home a bit 
ago, unbeknownt to you. Answer me this, didn’t 
you kiss the babby just before you came out?” 

* As thrue as life I did,” said Mary slightly 
awestruck. 

“T was there and saw you do it.” 

‘* Where were you, Corney?”’ 

** Sittin’ on the end of his nose.” 

Of course that was proof positive, but as much 
as Mary always did kiss the boy before she left 
the house, the coincidence becomes less remarkable. 

It only remains for me to say, that the circum- 
stance made a very favorable change in Corney’s 
disposition, or rather dissipated the cloud which 
obscured his real character. Mary found her ac- 
count in it, by an increase of industry on his part, 
and he was rewarded by a corresponding anxiety 
in her, to make his home happy. Many and many 


¢ a time would he give an account of his erial jour- 


So saying, Corney wished himself in the mea- { 
dow where his tangible proportions were extended, | 
and having kicked and got in, shook himself care- » 


fully to see if he had obtained absolute possession. 


BY 


ROBERT A. 


ney, religiously convinced of its reality ; once only, 
Mary just ventured to insinuate that it might pos- 
sibly have been a dream, but the J-pity-your-igno- 
rance-look which Corney gave her, made her 
heartily ashamed of having hazarded so stupid an 
opinion, and as a matter of course she soon believ- 
ed as implicitly as her husband, the wonderful ad- 
venture of The Fairy Cirele. 
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There is a pleasure in the breezy morn, 

When every songster tunes his gladsome voice, 
When the bright dew-drop icicles the thorn, 

And murmuring rivers in their course rejoice ; 
Earth wakens into life, and all her train 

Of busy votaries expand their wings ;— 
Winds the light pinnace o’er the sunlit main 

And the dark grove with pleasing echo rings. 


There is a pleasure in the evening hour, 
When weary nature sinks to her repose; 
When scarce a zephyr woos the drooping flower, 
And not a bee salutes the blushing rose. 
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The weary sun declines him to the West, 
Tinging the briny wave with floating gold, 
Like a fuir beauty sinks to placid rest, 
And eve's gray mantle hides him in its fold. 


But give me, as a pleasure, silent Nienr! 
When tho deep heavens—the dim and moonlit tower, 
The ocean quivering in the mellow light— 
The dewy crystal on each shrub and flower— 
‘The cavern’s shade—the dark and winding shore— 
The craggy steep—the giant woods and streams— 
Clad in a sable charm unknown before 
Speak to the raptured soul of bye-gone dreams! 
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CHAPTER !. 


Tue rich rays of an Italian sun streamed faintly 
through the stained windows of the artist Zarini’s 
studio, tinging with varied hues the beautiful con- 
ceptions of genius which the chisel of the youthful 
sculptor had wrought into life and implanted on 
the almost breathing marble ; while they seemed 
like bright thoughts that had floated on a frozen 
sea until they had become as solid and as pure as 
the element around them. Zarini, tired of the 
Jabors of the day, was seated at the foot of a large 
block of pure white marble which he had been pre- 
paring for another trial of his skill ; his dark hair 
fell in clustering curls over one hand on which his 
head was resting ; his brow, whereon was stamp- 
ed the impress of lofty thought, was pale; and his 
dark eye, beaming with intelligence, suppressed the 
while its wonted fire and wandered from one to 
another of the beautiful creations of his skill with 
which his studio was filled. 

While he thus mused, in seeming abstraction, a 
stranger enveloped in a huge cloak, with features 
completely hidden by a mask, entered, and having 
saluted the artist, seated himself on a low pedestal 
which stood nearly opposite the spot where Zarini 
was sitting. 

“Senior Zarini!” said the stranger, at the same 
time removing the mask from his face, and fixing 
his calm, melancholy glance on the astonished 
artist, who wondered what the strange intrusion 
meant—for few had ever honored his lonely study 
with their presence —‘‘I have sought you out 
amongst sculptors of far wider fame and more ex- 
tended reputation, to test your chisel’s skill in a 
matter of much importance. The object of my 
present visit is to employ your talents on a piece of 
sculpture—the figure of a young maiden. The 
portrait which I shall leave you will guide you in 
delineating the beauty, the loveliness of the fair 
original ; although it be in itself an imperfect imi- 
tation. It is the work of a young painter of Flor- 
ence, the last production of his pencil ; for scarce- 
ly had he accomplished his task when the pencil 
dropped from his fingers, his hand fell powerless 
from the easel, and a spirit that would have adorn- 
ed this, fled to other and brighter worlds. I will 
call on you in a year from hence, and hope to see 
that your chisel will have, in the meantime, rival- 
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led his pencil. You will see by the contents of 
this purse, that I have not forgotten a very requi- 
site item, for I know the situations of young men 
of your class and do not seek to employ your time 
and Jabor without making some arrangements for 
compensating you; but yet you must not consider 
this as even half the amount which you will re- 
ceive upon the completion of the piece.” 

Having said this, he disappeared in the same 
mysterious manner in which he had entered, leav- 
ing behind him, however, the purse and a small 
miniature which was set in an ebony frame and 
bearing ineach corner a gilt crest of some old patri- 
cian family. 

Zarini, lost in astonishment, would fain believe 
all that he had seen but the shadows of a dream 
hovering still around his just awakened senses, but 
for the presence of the purse and the portrait, which 
at least assured him thatit was no fleeting delusion. 

His eyes were delighted at the sight of so much 
gold ; a thousand bright dreams floated around him 
while contemplating so rich a treasure ; he was 
suddenly elevated by fortune to an enviable posi- 
tion ; from being the poorest sculptor in all Venice, 
he saw himself suddenly enriched beyond his fel- 
low artists ; fame and honor were instantly before 
him and both placed within his reach. 

While his imagination was thus busily employ- 
ed, his eye rested for a moment on the miniature 
which the stranger had left to serve him as a model; 
the bright vision that had surrounded him fled in 
an instant. 

It was the form of a young and beautiful girl 
Jaid ona couch and appareled for the tomb; a 
white shroud scarcely veiled her exquisite form ; 
her arms were folded and in one hand a half open- 
ed flower—an emblem of the fair being that clasp- 
ed it silently—drooped as if conscious of the me- 
lancholy stillness that reigned around ; a wreath 
of snow-white roses encircled her lovely brow, from 
beneath which a long wavy ringlet of dark hair 
stole trembling over the soft snow of her neck. 

It was the work of a master-hand ; the outline 
of the fine features and lovely form was exquisite 
in the extreme; the tints were soft and delicate ; 
the shadows blended imperceptibly together; and 


the whole was truly a matchless master-piece of 
sculpture’s twin-sister—painting. 
His whole soul, absorbed in contemplating the 
159 
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triumphs of the divine art, seemed entirely lost to 
the external world; he scanned it with a steadfast 
gaze until the shades of evening, hastening to the 
embrace of night, gradually stole over Venice, ren- 
dering the loveliness he admired so passionately, 
perceptible no longer. 

The charms of the dead beauty haunted his 
dreams that night. Her sweet form stood near 
him while he seemed to have just completed the 
task of the stranger. A pair of radiant eyes 
wandered admiringly over the lovely counterpart 
of their owner’s pure, angelic self, and then gazed 
tenderly into the face of the already adoring artist. 
His spirit felt the ardor of looks that spoke in their 
own glowing eloquence all the softness of love’s 
unspoken language. 

The fate of the Florentine painter mingled also 
inhisdreams. Zarini seemed to have entered his 
study. The etherial ideal breathed from the nu- 
merous squares of canvassaround him. Thought, 
expression, language, and even the very principles 
of life seemed to have been subservient to the 
youthful artist’s touch. Glorious conceptions, 
gleaming with the light of their first-born splendor, 
shone forth from the canvass as purely as if they 
had been arrested in their first flight, ere their 
newly formed wings received one stain of the ex- 
ternal world to dim their infant brightness. 

The language of passion, taste and feeling was 
written everywhere around him ; it breathed from 
the pure brow of the Madonna ; it burst from the 
form of the dying Cleopatra; from the graceful 
outline of the wave-born Venus; and countless 
others that lay scattered around. 

The scene was changed. Zarini accompanied 
the painter to a smal! chapel which was attached 
to the convent of the Magdaline ; and there hush- 
ed in the last sleep of death lay a young maiden on 
a richly embroidered couch. The pure pale hue 
of her cheek told how fair a flower drooped in the 
spring-tide of beauty. A halo played brightly 
around her soft brow, as if the spirit, unwilling to 
depart from so lovely a shrine, still lingered in its 
last farewell. She was the spirit of the painter’s 
fondest dreams; for years he had devoted every 
thought to her only; and now it was his melan- 
choly task to transmit to future agesa record of 
the loveliness he had adored. His pencil flew 
rapidly along, but left traces of its light behind. 
The task was at length accomplished ; but the 
moment that saw the last exquisite touch of his 
skill given to the tablet before him, saw also his 
spirit soaring to meet the bright being that had fled 
before him to heaven. He woke with a sigh from 
his dreamings; yet the form of the idol his spirit 
almost adored was before him in his waking hours. 


CHAPTER II. 
Some months had elapsed, during which the 


a 


work of the artist was speeding rapidly on; the 
chisel had accomplished wonders in the time ; the 


mass of marble gave evident sighs of the glories | 


that slept in its heart, as Zarini unfolded one afier 


the other the secrets it concealed. New charms | 
were displaying themselves in quick succession as_) 
the chisel rolled off the shrouds that hung over the 
slumbering beauties of the shrine—as the mists | 


are raised from the green earth by the beams of the 


morning and its glories appear more lovely when | 
looking freshly out from the vale that obscured | 


them awhile. 
But a change came over the spirit of the sculp. 


tor’s dream, that threatened to mar the progress of | 


the piece. 


During a visit to the splendid cathedral of Saint > 


Mark, which was brilliantly illuminated in honor 
of the festival of its patron saint, while the full, 
rich tones of the deep-swelling organ pealed forth 


on the stillness of evening, the artist had taken his / 


station near the altar but a few moments, when a 


light, graceful form, gliding on towards the shrine ) 


of the Madonna, passed by him. 
Her’s was a form to strike the eye of an artist; 
not tall, but cast in nature’s finest mould ; her fair 


proportioned limbs, rounded beautifully, accorded | 


well with the perfect symmetry of the whole. 


He watched her every movement, hoping to | 
catch a glance of the features he already imagined | 
to be those of some etherial beauty ; but the jealous 


veil kept them sacred from sight. 


The ceremonies of the evening passed all! unhead- 


ed by him; his eyes could only wander over the 
form of the interesting stranger and then rest ona 
dark tress that escaped from confinement and stray- 
ed over the snow of her beautifully formed 
neck. 

The tones of the organ were at length silent, and 
the sweet voices of the choir mute ; meanwhile the 
spirit of the sculptor’s dreamings had departed 
before he awoke from the revery in which he had 
indulged, or his spirit found its way back from the 
bright realms to which it had strayed; and he, the 
last lingerer in the aisle, was compelled to leave it 
with reluctance. 

Thenceforth Zarini was a constant attendant at 
the church of St. Mark ; he watched untiringly in 
itsvestibule ; he stood near its altar ; but the rest- 
less air, the quick and hurried glance, and the sud- 
den start at each approaching footfall, told that it 
was not religious devotion alone that had prompted 
his visits thither. 

His chisel in the meantime was permitted to rest 
from its toils ; the portrait tosleep in silent neglect, 
and the marble still to preserve its glories a secret 
from the world. He mingled in the crowds that 
promenaded the plaza ; he swept after the parties 
that sought pleasure on the waters ; he frequented 
all public assemblies, but a different object urged 
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him onward; yet he turned in vain from one to 
another of the scenes which attracted him, disap- 
pointed in his hopes and unsuccessful in his pursuit. 

One evening, however, after some weeks of 
fruitless search spent in the manner we have stated, 
while his gondola was floating slowly by the palace 
De Este, the form of the stranger, whose appear- 
ance in the cathedral of Saint Mark had wrought 
such a change in his entire conduct, glided along 
the corridor before him. He paused for a while 
on his way; but the fair being was in an instant 

“ Gone, like a meteor that o’erhead 
Suddenly shines, and, ere we've said, 
‘ Behold, how beautiful !’ is fled.” 

Here was an epoch in his eventful history. Here 
too was an obstacle to his present happiness and 
future hopes—the being that he sought with such 
ardor was the inmate of a palace, while he was the 
occupant of a sculptor’s study, an unknown artist. 
But the shadows that for a moment rested on his 
spirits were quickly dispelled. He too was de- 
scended from patrician parentage—the blood of the 
ancient and noble race of the Colonnas coursed 
purely through his veins; but the possessions of 
his branch of the family were dissipated, and he 
was compelled to ply the chisel for present support 
as well as for future fame. 

From that moment he almost lived in his gondo- 
la; he passed the palace De Este several times 
each day, and at times was fortunate enough to 
catch a glimpse of loveliness that outshone even 
the glories his imagination, in its wildest moments 
of ecstasy, had pictured. 

His fine voice, blended with the tones of the 
lute, breathed forth his impassioned soul while his 
gondola would lie motionless like a swan on the 
moonlighted waters, beneath the palace windows ; 
and more than once his song was rewarded by a 
flower dropped from a gentle hand on the strings 
of his lute. 

The commerce of Venice at this time was in its 
full career; far as sight could reach, the waters of 
the blue Adriatic were studded with the white sails 
of numberless corvettes, some bearing the silks and 
sparkling gems of India to grace the fair forms of 
the bright daughters of Venice ; others laden with 
rich wines from the choicest vintages of the Gre- 
cian isles ; the wealth of the East and the luxuries 
of the Archipelago and Levant were poured—like 
the waves of some mighty river—to swell the treas- 
ures of the city of the hundred isles. Men of all 
nations crowded her marts; and ships of every 
clime swept over her waters, bearing with them the 
treasures of each. 

A large Ancona trader swept rapidly on before 
a freshening breeze from the south-east, her cargo 
destined for Venice ; the wearied crew were enjoy- 
ing their siesta on different parts of the deck, and 
even the pilot was scarcely awake, so little did he 
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deem his services necessary while the breeze blew 
so steadily and fair for the port they wished to 
reach. He was soon however aroused from his 
dreamy reveries by a sudden crash accompanied 
by terrific screams, which proceeded from the occu- 
pants of a gondola his vessel had unfortunately 
struck against, while its gondolier endeavored to 
avoid a collision by passing swiftly under the prow 
of the Ancona-man. Fortunately for the crew of 
the gondolaseveral others were near and hastened 
to the scene of disaster to rescue them from the per- 
ils of their situation, and amongst the rest was 
Zarini. By his own exertion two of the sufferers 
were placed beside him in his gondola: one Adele 
De Scarpa, the daughter of a wealthy, influential 
senator—the other was Ida, the niece of De Este— 
the idol of his dreams. 

The former he transformed to the gondola of her 
cousin, who happened to be near the place at the 
time of the collision, but was too late to participate 
in the rescue; the latter he determined to conduct 
toher home. This wasa fortunate event for Zari- 
ni, at least he considered it so at the time; fre- 
quently did he thank the Ancona pilot for his care- 
lessness, and the gondolier for his unskillful manage- 
ment; both of whom were the immediate authors 
of the occurrence. 

This circumstance gave Zarini free access to the 
palace De Este. Her uncle thanked him for the 
preservation of his niece and invited him to call 
frequently on him; and the grateful Ida laid such 
injunctions upon him as it was not in his power to 
resist. 


CHAPTER IIl. 


Nor more than six months had passed since Za- 
rini’s interview with the stranger, which we have 
related in a former chapter, and yet almost every 
trace of his engagement with him had faded from 
his memory. He seemed to have forgotten every 
occurrence of his life previous to his acquaintance 
with Ida De Este. He lived only in the present, 
and indulged in bright dreams of the future. He 
could not look back upon the past; for the sha- 
dows that shrouded it were put to instant flight by 
the sunshine that surrounded the present. With 
Ida for a companion, the long summer days flew 
rapidly by, leaving no trace of care behind where- 
by to mark their flight. The hours were to him 
like sun-lighted sea-waves breaking on a shining 
strand, 


“When one died away, 
Another as bright and as shining came on.” 


But happiness, no matter from what source derived, 
cannot be perpetual with us. It is only a flower 
that blooms for a short season, when its charms are 
gathered to the sepulchre where sleep the faded 
dreams of life, 
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Garcia De Istre, the son of a wealthy senator, 
watched with a jealous eye the progress of Zarini. 
He, too, had devoted himself to Ida, for she was 
supposed to have large possessions. He knew her 
fortune could extricate him from difficulties into 
which his unrestrained and reckless habits had 
plunged him. His desire for play had already in- 
volved him deeply in debt to friends of his own 
character, who had often advanced him money for 
the purpose of gambling. From his own immedi- 
ate fortune there was nothing to be hoped ; he was 
indebted for more than double that amount; so 
that he determined, if possible, to gain the hand 
and possessions of the niece of De Este. With 
that intent he laid, or feigned to lay a heart on the 
shrine, but the priestess rejected the offering with 
disdain, and he left the palace De Este as did Cat- 
aline the Roman senate, with a curse on his lip and 
revenge in his breast—resolving to extinguish the 
flame that his unsuccessful project had lighted, in 
the ruin of the innocent. 

His sin-stained spirit was capable of concocting 
the deepest schemes, his revengeful nature was well 
calculated to execute the most diabolical designs, 
and his depraved habits rendered him liable to for- 
getfulness of even the darkest enormities in the 
catalogue of crime. His finer principles of human- 
ity, if he had ever possessed any, were blunted by 
his frequent contact with vice and the society of 
the vicious. 

Garcia heard of the betrothal of Ida to Zarini 
with mingled feelings of rage and despair. His 
pride was wounded because the suit of a nameless 
artist was heard and approved, while he, the son of 
a patrician, was rejected with disdain. His merce- 
nary spirit was shrouded in gloom ; for the fortune 
of Ida was the prize for which he wished, but the 
die was cast and it was awarded to another. 

Ida was accustomed to visit the chapel of St. 
Mark almost daily, unattended save by her tire- 
woman, to pay her devotions at the shrine of the 
Madonna, and Garcia determined to make this a 
means of obtaining at least her person, if he should 
fail of gaining her possessions. 

One evening, while returning from the chapel, 
her gondola was surrounded by a band of lawless 
desperadoes whom he had convened to aid him in 
his stratagem. The gondolier of De Este made 
some slight resistance, but being overcome by the 
number of his assailants was compelled to submit, 
and Ida was borne off by them to a light felucca 
which was prepared to receive her. A precipitate 
flight promised entire success to their daring at- 
tempt. Their course was shaped for some one of 
the islands that skirt the coast of Dalmatia, where 
Garcia imagined he could escape the pursuit of De 
Este until he could prevail on Ida to become his 
bride, and then returning to Venice, he could claim 
the estate which her hand would confer upon him. 
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By these expectations he was led to adopt the plan | 
he was prosecuting with so much seeming success, 
But the timid-hearted Ida was borne along an un. 
conscious inmate of the cabin. She had swooned 
in the arms of her tire-woman upon the first attack | 
of the marauding party, and remained for a long 
time insensible to the miseries that awaited ‘i 
awakening faculties. A dark cloud, in pity to her 
sorrows, obscured the light of reason, and shut out 
the stern realities of her situation. 

Garcia, triumphing in the progress of his 
scheme, gazed upon the almost lifeless form of the | 
drooping Ida in silent satisfaction. He was await. 
ing the return of consciousness, in order that he | 
might throw himself at her feet and implore for- 
giveness for the act he had committed. 

On the first appearance of returning animation 
he threw himself on his knees beside the couch she 
occupied, and in a fervid strain of dissimulation, 
pleaded with impassioned eloquence the depth of 
his love as the ruling star of his conduct in the 
last extremity left him by her rejection of a pure 
and sincere passion, which her loveliness had in. , 
spired and her mental endowments had chained, 
Ida fixed her large dark eyes in wild astonishment | 
on him while he spoke with so much affected fer- | 
vor the language of falsehood, yet she answered not | 
a word ; she seemed like one entirely lost amid the | 
wanderings of thought, unable to disengage 
the tangled ideas through which her spirit | 
strayed, 

He was proceeding in his appeal when a sound ) 
of wild commotion on deck attracted his attention, 
and scarcely had he time to rise from his kneeling 
posture, when Zarini bursting into the cabin, stood 
before him with a drawn sword in his hand. He 
called on the traitor to surrender, but the blade of 
Garcia, flashing in the light which the lamps had 
shed through the cabin, sent back a haughty reply 
The antagonists stood face to face frowning in ha- 
tred on each other, both prepared for fearful con- 
flict. The one actuated by his love for Ida and 
only seeking to regain her freedom from such base 
inthrallment ; the other desiring to retain the ad- 
vantage he had already gained in the possession of 
Ida, and eager to destroy the only obstacle that ap- 
peared in his way. Their swords clashed in the 
equal and seemingly well-balanced conflict. For 
a long time they fought with equal success, (Gar- 
cia received a slight wound which exasperated 
him, and his blows were dealt about furiously a! 
random; while Zarini watched his opportunity, 
guarded at all points. At length he made a feint 
—it told well for him—the sword of Garcia was 
thrown up to meet it, and thus his breast lay ex- 
posed ; Zarini took advantage of his unguarded 
state, burying his sword in the bosom of his foe. 
Garcia fell lifeless on the floor, while Zarini sunk 
on a couch that stood near, for he was faint from 
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the loss of blood, as he had received some two or 
three wounds in the affray. 

At that moment De Este, whose felucca was 
somewhat slower than that of Zarini, rushed into 
the cabin, breathing vengeance against the already 
doomed Garcia, and claiming the privilege of re- 
dressing the injuries of his house with his own 
hand ; but his anger was changed to sorrow when 
his eyes met the spectacle before him. Zarini was 
bending over the form of the dying Ida, from 
whence a spirit too pure for this, was about to seek 
in its upward flight a brighter and less stormy 
sphere. The sword of Garcia in his fall had piere- 
ed her heart, and she now lingered on the thresh- 
hold of this, ere she soared to that other world, 
whence there is no return. 

A melancholy procession bore back the body of 
Ida to the palace De Este, and ina few days after 
the fearful tragedy her remains were conveyed toa 
small village some twenty miles from Venice, and 
there deposited in the ancestral tomb of the De Este. 

Zarini from that time became a melanchly in- 
mate of his studio. The wounds he had received 
in his encounter with Garcia, together with the fa- 
tal results that attended it, conspired to render ex- 
istence irksome. He sought not the pleasures his 
chisel once afforded him; he passed by the tro- 
phies of his former skill unnoticed ; and he even 
forgot, or seemed to have forgotten that he ever ad- 
mired the countless charms which those exquisite 
pieces of sculpture—the offspring of his own crea- 
tive imagination—that lay around him, revealed. 

One evening a little before sunset he paced the 
floor of his study as usual: his thoughts abstracted 
from the external world, sought one his own ima- 
gination had peopled with bright beings of an ethe- 
rial nature, amongst whom he recognized Ida, the 
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last accession to their glorious bands. He stopped 
suddenly before the little shelf where lay the por- 
trait we have already spoken of; his hand uncon- 
sciously clasped it and he was instantly awakened 
from his reveries ; the recollection of the circum- 
stances that attended it instantly flashed across his 
mind. He gazed intently on it in speechless won- 
der—it was the portrait of Ida. That same seren- 
ity of countenance, the same tranquility of spirit, 
the same sweetness of expression, the same loveli- 
ness of feature, the same graceful form; all, all 
were hers, so accurately delineated that there was 
no mistaking the fair original. 

His resolution was instantly formed with melan- 
choly pleasure ; he seized the chisel which lay so 
long neglected, and summoned all the power of its 
touch once more to his aid. The marble assumed 
a new character beneath his skill; almost at a 
glance of his eye or a wave of his hand some fresh 


glory was called into existence. 


* £ * * a * * * 


At length De Este, wondering at the long ab- 
sence of Zarini from the palace where he was 
once so constant an attendant, was induced to pay 
a visit to his study. He entered, but to his dismay 
found the artist seated near the piece his chisel had 
just completed. He called him by name ; but re- 
ceived no answer. He shook him; but the spirit 
had departed. He gazed on the sculpture he had 
finished ; the form was that of his neice, laid on 
the couch of death. He had the remains of Zari- 
ni laid in the tomb beside the form he adored, and 
the sculpture he had finished was placed over both, 
where it remained for centuries, a proud memorial 
of the skill and a silent remembrancer of the fate 
of Ida and her spirit’s love—Zarini, the Sculptor 
of Venice. 
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THE POETIC WREATH. 





BY HENRIETTA AUBINS 


Twint a wreath of leaves and flowers, 
Typical of poet's powers ;— 

Rose of bright and blushing hue 
Weeping drops of sparkling dew. 
Emblem—ah ! how apt and meet, 

Of all that's tender, all that's sweet. 
Now place roses, white and chaste, 
Type of pure and classic taste ! 
Weave the lovely flower'’s between 
Leaves of laurel—evergreen— 
Leaves of evergreen to say 

How perennial the lay, 

Wreathe around your sprigs of bays, 
To figure forth immortal praise. 

And here and there enshrouded place 
That flower of modesty and grace 
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Which veils her charms and droops her head, 
And shrines her in her leafy bed. 

Fair flower, what bloom so true as thee 
Can personate young modesty ? 

One blossom more, I dare entwine 
Among that garland bright of thine. 
Hide thou within that leaf-veiled spot 
The peerless flower, ‘forget me not ”’— 
The lovely bud | pray thee take 

And prize it for the donor’s sake. 
Kindly, then accept from me 

This flowery wreath, I weave for thee. 
Thine the roses, red and pale, 

Thine the lily of the vale ; 

Their leaves, for thee, the laurels twine 
And that last, sweetest bud is thine. 
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ILLNESS. 


BY MRS. FRANCES S. OSGOOD. 


Aun! take them first, my Father! Let my doves 
Fold their white wings in Heaven, safe on thy breast, 
Ere Iam called away ! I dare not leave 


Their young hearts here, their innocent, thoughtless hearts ! 


Ah! how the shadowy train of future ills 
Comes sweeping down life’s vista as I gaze ! 

My Mary: my careless, ardent tempered Mary! 
My frank and frolic child! in whose blue eyes, 
Wild joy and passionate wo alternate rise; 
Whose cheek, the morning in her soul illumes; 
Whose little, loving heart, a word, a glance, 

Can sway to grief or glee ; who leaves her play, 
And puts up her sweet mouth and dimpled arms, 
Each moment for a kiss, and sofily asks, 

With her clear, fiute-like voice, ‘Do you love me?” 
Ah! let me stay! ah! let me stil! be by, 

To answer her and meet her warm caress! 

For I away, how oft in this rough world, 

That earnest question will be asked in vain! 

How oft that eager, passionate, petted heart 

Will shrink abashed and chilled, to Jearn, at length 
The hateful, withering lesson of distrust! 

Ah! let her nestle still upon this breast, 

in which each shade, that dims her darling face, 
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Is felt and answered, as the lake reflects 

The clouds that cross yon smiling Heaven! and thoun— 
My modest Ellen! tender, thoughtful, true ; 
Thy soul attuned to all sweet harmonies ; 

My pure, proud, noble Ellen! with thy gifts, 

Of genius, grace and loveliness, half hidden 
*Neath the soft veil of innate modesty, 

How will the world’s wild discord reach thy hear 
To startle and appal! thy generous scorn 

Of all things base and mean—thy quick, keen ta 
Dainty and delicate—thy instinctive fear 

Of those unworthy ofa soul so pure, 

Thy rare, unchildlike digaity of mien, 

All—they will all bring pain to thee, my child! 
And oh! if e’er their grace and goodness meet 
Cold looks and cureless greetings, how will all 
The latent evil yet undisciplined 

In their young, timid souls forgiveness find ? 
Forgiveness and forbearance and soft chidings, 
Whica {—their mother —learned of love to give! 
Ah! let me stay !—albeit my heart is weary, 
Weary and worn, tired of its own sad beat, 
That finds no echo in this busy world 

Which, cannot pause to answer—tired alike 


Of joy and sorrow—of the day and night! 
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“LET THERE BE LIGHT.” 


BY MINERVA CATLIN. 


THe sun was not: Impenetrable night 
Hung sullen blackness o’er the realm of space, 
And fitful winds went moaning sadly round 
In low and hollow gusts. 

The murky air 
Moved with uneven swell, as balanced first 
The shapeless earth upon its bosom lay 
In awe and without life—an uncouth mass 
Whose elements in strange commixture blent. 
Above, the pure stars trimmell their burning lamps, 
But solemn shadows muffled heaven's sweet light. 
The moon hung poised upon her silver thread, 
Yet dull and beamless as a leaden ball. 
Earth like the silent anchoret of night 
Embosomed in the arms of darkness lay, 
And nature struggled ’ neath chaotic rule. 


Amid this wild confusion of the world, 
When o'er its surface rolled the awful deep 
In surging billows to its hollow bed, 
There came a breath as noiseless as the breeze 
That sings its song upon the lily’s breast, 
Yet mightier than the rushing wind. 

The waves 
Laid down their crested heads in reverent awe 
And the fierce boiling ocean ceased its rage— 
God moved upon the waters of the deep— 
And darkness hid the handy work of heaven. 
Then spread the yielding air its new-born wings 
To bear the first told mandate round the world, 
As clothed in all the majesty of power 
The universal architect came down 
And stood upon the obedient sea. 
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Then first 

The still small voice of heaven in thrilling tones 
Rose sweetly clear aroind—* Let there be light.” 
And golden beams shot forth from out the gloom 
’ Till darkness gathering up his pall, shrunk back 
In fear and silence from his primal throne. 
The shadowy mists that lingered in his path 
Stillclearer and more silvery grew, till earth, 
In glittering floods of glory bathed, began 
Her shining circuit with the march of worlds. 
Then all the morning stars together sang 
And the young planets in their orbits danced 
* Til every heaven-lit tenant ofthe sky 
Attuned its harp to join the general song 
Of praise and harmony. 

Oh! ‘Thou who sittest 
Wrapped in the amplitude of power supreme 
And gazest with unwavering glance through spaces 
Immeasurable, and by us unkenned— 
Who oat of unprolific nothingness 
Canst call up mighty worlds and burning suns 
To hold the’r courses in the spangled sky, 
Who fillest immensity’s dark void with light 
And glorious forms of beauty and of life ;— 
Oh! teach the froward heart its impotence— 
A fragile reed upon a shoreless sea, 
And move upon the spirits troubled depths, 
Stilling unholy passion’s warring tide 
With the pure breath of love. Bid light up-spring 
Within the darkened soul, ’ till filled with thee, 
No lingering doubt usurp the reign of faith, 
And then—oh ! sweetly draw it up to heaven— 
A sister spirit in the home of love, 











MOZART’S FIRST VISIT TO PARIS. 


BY MRS. E. Fe ELLETT. 





| [Ferris relates, even more circumstantially, the 
) occurrence of Mozart’s first visit to Paris, which 
the following little sketch only attempts to give in 
a form less dry than that of simple narration.]} 


One morning, in the month of November, 1763, 
' amiddle aged man, with two children, was seen 
) standing at the door of a small hotelin the Rue St. 
} Honoré. When the servant in livery opened the 
door in answer to his knock, he inquired if M. 
} Grimm lived there, and presented a letter to be 
given to him. By his dress, he was evidently a 
stranger, and as his accent proved, a German. 
Some minutes passed, while the valet went to de- 
liver the letter ; he then returned, and ushered the 
visitors into his master’s presence. 
M. Grimm, the celebrated critic, was reclining in 
; a large arm-chair, close to the fire-place, in a 
splendid apartment, occupied in reading a new 
tragedy. He held in his hands the letter he had 
just received, and glanced over its contents, while 
the two younger visitors, although uninvited, drew 
near the fire and spread out their little hands to 
) feel the warmth. 
, The letter was from one Frederic Boemer, a 
’ fellow-student of M. Grimm at the University of 
Leipsig, and Secretary to the Prince Archbishop 
of Salzburg; !ess favored however by the gifts 
of fortune than M. Grimm, who, having come to 
Paris as the preceptor of the Count von Schom- 
berg’s sons, had arisen to be the oracle of lite- 
rature and art. The letter was filled with remin- 
iscences of the past life of the two friends; and 
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, only at the close did the writer remember the pur- 


pose of his missive. This was to introduce M. 
Mozart, the sub-director of the chapel of the Arch- 
bishop, who found the smal! salary he received in- 
sufficient for the support of his family, and had de- 
termined to travel with his children, and endea- 
vor to earn a maintenance by the exhibition of their 
astonishing musical talents. They were recom- 
mended to the attentions of M. Grimm, whose 
good word could not fail to excite interest in their 
behalf, 

“You are M. Mozart, of Saltzburg, and these 
are your children ?” asked the critic of the stranger, 
when he had finished reading the letter. 

“ Yes, Monsieur.” 
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“And you are com to Paris to exhibit these 
young artists ? I fear I cannot promise you the suc- 
cess I could wish, and for which you hope. The 
French, with all their pretensions to taste in music, 
commonly judge of it as deaf people would do. 
They are in love with the screaming of their actors, 
and fancy the more noise the finer harmony. Your 
only chance of success here is to pique the public 
curiosity by proving the remarkably precocious ge- 
nius of your children ; moreover, the people of 
the court give the tone to the rest of society, andit 
will be necessary to secure their favor. I may do 
something for you with those I can influence; I 
will try wnat can do. Let me see you again in 
a few days.” 

With this scanty encouragement, the father of 
Wolfgang Mozart was fain to quit the magnificent 
dwelling of the correspondent of princes 

Leopold Mozart had some reason, founded on 
experience, to hope for success in his enterprize. He 
had been, with his wife and two children, in the 
principal cities of Germany. At Munich, the first 
place visited by him, his reception by the elector 
was encouraging. At Vienna the children were 
admitted to play before the Emperor. After their 
return from this first expedition to Saltzburg, the 
youthful Wolfgang devoted himself, with more ar- 
dor than ever, to his musical studies. It was in 
the month of July, 1763, that this marvelous 
child, then eight years old, began his journey to 
Paris, passing through the cities of Augsburg, Man- 
heim, Frankfort, Cobléhtz and Brussells, and 
stopping in all of them to give concerts. 

Arrived in Paris, without patron or friends, and 
but imperfectly acquainted with the language, the 
father no longer felt the confidence he had done 
before. His first care was to find out the residence 
of M. Grimm, and to deliver his letter. The 
splendor that surrounded that distinguished person, 
was astonishing to him; and contrasting it with 
the simple home of the Archbishop’s secretary, he 
did not wonder at finding himself dismissed with a 
vague promise of protection. 

As the little family walked through the streets, 
they found every thing new and wonderful. The 
beauty of the buildings, the richness of the equipa. 
ges, the splendor of the shops, delighted the youth- 
ful travelers, accustomed to the quiet and plain 
exterior of the smaller German cities. Now they 
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stopped to admire some extraordinary display of 
magnificence in the shops ; now to hear the sing- 
ers, or those who performed on musical instruments 
in the streets. 

“ Sister,” said the little Wolfgang, after they 
had listened for some time to a man playing the 
violin in the court of a hotel, “ if they have no bet- 
ter music than this in Puris, I shall wish we had 
stayed in Vienna.” 

The father smiled on the infant connoisseur, and 
called their attention to different objects as they 
walked on. They had now reached the Place 
Louis XV., between the court and garden of the 
Tuilleries,—where the new equestrian statue of 
that monarch, executed by Bouchardon, had just 
been erected. . A great crowd was assembled here. 
Some one had discovered, affixed to the pedestal of 
the monument, a placard with the words Statua 
Statue.” Very little was necessary, then as now, 
to bring together a crowd among the population 
of Paris. Considerable excitement was evinced in 
the multitude. It was by no means allayed when 
the police arrested several, whom, from their wild 
behavior, they judged to be disturbers of the 
public peace. 

Leopold, holding his children by the hand, con- 
tinued to advance, curious to see the cause of 
the tumult, yet obliged frequently to draw his little 
ones close to him, to protect them from the rude 
jostling of the passers by. Suddenly he felt a hand 
laid in a kindly manner on his arm. 

‘* My friend,” said the person who stopped him, 
* T perceive you are a stranger here. Let me ad- 
vise you to go no farther, you may be taken up by 
the police.” 

‘Can you tell me,” asked Leopold Mozart, 
‘* the cause of all this confusion?” 

** Not a whit; but I can do better—advise you 
to get off while you may,” returned the other. * It 
would be a pity those pretty children should spend 
the night in prison! This way—this way!” And 
giving a hand to the boy, the friendly speaker as- 
sisted the Germans to escape from the throng. 
When they were in safety, he replied to the fa- 
ther’s thanks by a courteous adieu, and departed in 
another direction from that in which they were 
going. 

Our little party lost no time in hastening to the 
Hotel des Trois Turcs, Rue Saint Martin, where 
they had fixed their temporary home. It was al- 
ready past their customary dinner-hour. As they 
took their places at the table, a servant handed 
a small package to the elder Mozart. It contain- 
ed tickets of admission to the opera, sent by M. 
Grimm. It was the second representation in the 
new hall of the Tuilleries. The bills promised an 
entertainment that would be likely to draw a con- 
siderable audience. 

Here was delight in store for the inexperienced 
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inhabitants of Saltzburg! They talked of nothino 
else. They dined in haste, and scarce gave them. 
selves time afterwards to make the requisite change 
in their dress ; so great was their impatience and 
fear of losing, by delay, the smallest portion o 
their expected enjoyment. They were soon on the 


way to the theatre, where they arrived ful] two | 


hours before the commencement of the perform. 
ance ! 
By good fortune, while they were looking abou: 


in search of some amusement to occupy the time. 


they lighted upon the gentleman who had warned 


them to escape from the crowd in the Place of Louis _ 
XV. He appeared to have plenty of leisure and ! 
joined their party. The singular circumstance that ) 


the opera should be performed in the Hall of the 
Tuilleries, excited the curiosity of Leopold Mo. 
zart. His new acquaintance gave him in detai| 


an account of the removal, its consequences, etc, 
{ 


which in brief were somewhat as follows: 


A fire broke out in the theatre of the opera, 6th | 
of April, 1763, supposed to have originated from | 
the negligence of the workmen employed there. } 


The alarm was not given till too late to save the 
building, and the flames spread to the buildings of 


the Palais Royal, the wing of the first court being | 
soon destroyed. No lives were lost, though about | 


two thousand persons were at work in extinguisl- 
ing the fire. 


In Paris the people are always dis- | 


posed to laugh at the most lamentable occurrences, | 


and there was no lack of jokes on this occasion. 


When the talk was of choosing a location for the | 


new hall, they spoke of the Carousel, the Louvre, 
and several other places. An abbé, who was well 
known to hate French music, observed that the 


opera ought to be located opposite the place where 
bull-fights were held—* because your great noises | 


should be heard without the city.” 

The Duc d’ Orleans was anxious that the opera 
should remain in his neighborhood. He requested 
of the king that the building should be reconstruct- 


ed on the same spot, offering many facilities, as | 


well as promising to provide by all the means that 
could be devised for the future safety of the edifice. 
Louis consented, and the work was cominenced. 
Meantime the French comedians generously ofler- 
ed to give up their theatre gratuitously three times 
a week for the performances of the Opera. ‘The 
locality however was not convenient ; and the man- 
agers could not agree to the conditions on which 
the theatre occupied by the Comédie-I[talienne was 
offered. One immense hall in the Tuilleries was 
suitable for the purpose ; and the king gave per- 
mission that it should be appropriated for the 
opera. At the first concert, on the 29th of April, 
a great crowd attended The female singers were 
Arnould, Lemi¢re and Dubois; the chief male 
verformers, Gelin, Larrivé and Magnet, The wags 
said the concerts were the ointments for the burn- 
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ing. The singers were loudly applauded, and it 
was observed that the orchestra was fuller and per- 
formed better than that of the opera. 

While these and other pieces of information 
were given with true French volubility to M. Mo- 
zart, the children listening with great attention, 
the crowd assembled and before long began to 
chafe and murmur because the doors were not 
yet opened. The appointed hour struck from the 
great clock of the Tuilleries, and the impatient 
multitude pressed with violence against the bar- 
riers erected. Our Germans were beginning to be 
alarmed for their own safety, when the doors were 
thrown open, and they were borne with the fore- 
most comers into the theatre. They took seats in 
the pit; the two rows of boxes were occupied by 
the aristocratic part of the audience. 

The admiration of the youthful Mozart was ex- 
cited by the proportions and splendor of the hall, 
) the luxury of the decorations, and the magnificence 
‘ of the ladies in the dress circles. Here were the 
most gorgeous accompanimentsto music. He gaz- 
ed about him wonder-struck till the overture 
began. 

With more than a father’s interest, Leopold 
watched the countenance of his son. How would 
a mere child, whose musical taste was not an ac- 
quirement, but a gift—an inspiration—judge of 
what he heard? This orchestra was celebrated 
throughout Europe, solely on the faith of French 
judgment. Leopold saw the shade of disappoint- 
, ment on the boy’s speaking face. 

( “Father,” whispered he, when there was a pause 
in the music, “‘ they do better than this in our 
chapel !” 

And so in Leopold’s estimation they did ; but he 
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) dared not set his own opinion against that of the 


Parisians ; he dared not speak with the boldness 
of his son. 

The overture seemed along punishment to Wolf- 
gang; atlast the curtain rose, amidst an uproar of ap- 


1 
) 
plause that for some time prevented the actors from 


being heard. None of the performers were known 
tothe Mozart family. By good luck, however, 
their acquaintance of the outside obtained a seat 
near them, and had something to say about every 


** That is Sophie Arnould,” he remarked of one 
of them ; “she is a delicious actress ; there is none 
more exquisite upon the stage.” 

“ And is she the first singer in the opera?” ask- 
ed Wolfgang, after having heard her grand air. 

“ Certainly,” replied the complaisant cicerone, 
“you may see that by the applause she calls forth. 
She plays better than she sings, I confess; her 
voice has not power enough for the place ; but she 
makes amends for all that by her spirit in acting— 
by her gestures, and the expression of her eyes, 
which I defy you to resist. Our young gentlemen 
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are enchanted with her wit ; her conversation fur- 
nishes the most piquant sauce to their suppers. If 
in song she only equalled M’lle. Antier, a great ac- 
tress who retired from the opera twenty years ago ! 
M’lle. Antier was for twenty years the chief orna- 
ment of the first theatre in the world. The queen 
presented her, on her marriage, with a snufl-box of 
gold, containing the portrait of her majesty; M. 
and Mad. de Toulouse also made her beautiful 
presents. She had the honor of filling the first 
parts in the ballets danced before the king. Mlle. 
Arnould has not obtained the like favors ; but it must 
be owned that the court is less liberal than formerly. 
Meanwhile, she is the idol of the public, and her 
reign promises to be of long duration.” 

The youthful artist could not echo these praises. 
He shook his head and remained silent. 

“Or do you like better M’lle. Chevalier, the 
actress now on the stage? Her fort, they say, is 
in the grand, the tragic; you need not say to her 
with Despreaux— 

‘To move my tears, your own eyes must be wet.”’ 

I defy you to remain cold while she is declaiming 
some great scene. But she has not the grace of 
Sophie Arnould, and there is something of hardness 
inher tones. Nevertheless, she has her partisans. 
One of our poets has written some verses to be put at 
the base of her portrait, to the effect that she be- 
witches by her voice the hearts that have stood 
proof against her face.” 

Neither in this instance could young Mozart 
share the enthusiasm of his neighbor. He had no 
experience, but he was endowed with an intuitive 
and delicate apprehension in music, which taught 
him that with their great voices these artists of the 
opera were not great singers. He became restless 
with his discontent. The performance went on. 
The male singers, Pillot and Zelin, were below 
mediocrity. 

“* We should have M. Chasse in this part,”’ cried 
the cicerone. “ he had a most imposing voice, and 
noble action ; but alas! he retired six years ago! 
His place has not yet been filled.” 

The only part of the representation that pleased 
little Wolfgang, was the dancing. Vestris was not 
there, but the celebrated Lany performed a pas de 
deux with her brother. This actress had also re- 
ceived the homage of poetry. The last ballet was 
admirably executed. It restored the good humor 
of the young critic. 

« After all, my father,” said Wolfgang, as they 
returned home, ‘‘ it was not worth while to come 
from Vienna to Paris to hear such music.” Leo- 
pold pressed his boy’s hand, as he thought that this 
fresh impulse of genius made him a better judge 
than all the educated and schooled connoisseurs 
of Paris. 

Returning to the hotel of the Trois Turcs, they 
found an invitation from the Baron d’ Holback toa 
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soirée the next evening. But this,and how young ¢ jntimation of that wonderful genius that was to 
Mozart played the organ in the royal chapel, and by 3 work a revolution in music, it belongs not to our 
his performance and his sonatas, gave the first § present task to describe. 
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SONG. 


BY 0O. H. MILDEBERGER. 


Wuew parting rends the tender ties 
That round congenial hearts entwine ; 
When I shall roam ‘neath other skies, 


And will upon that lovely fuce 

A tear for distant friendship shine ? 
Will fancy’s magic pencil trace 
Afar from frieudship’s home and shrine ; Those hours that saw thy feelings mine? 
When other hearts and other hands 


Are interchanged in lve with mine, Perchance the electric flash of thought 


Will dart across the indifferent mind, 
Which once, with friendship’s feeling fraught, 
Was in remembrance true and kind; 
Or will, perhaps, by absence taught, 


And some loved name a tear demands, 
Will any tears be shed for mine ? 


When lovers hover round thy form, 

And pour their vows and oaths sincere, The momentary pang resign, 
And haply, too, deceivers swarm 

And seek to please thy flattered ear— 
Shall then thy generous, feeling heart, 

Thy friend to dark despair consign ? 


Shall others then their love impart, 


And scarce an inmage then be brought 
Of me, to tell what love was mine ? 


Wilt thou so soon that heart resign 
Which is with love unfading fired— 
Which clings to memory’s sacred shrine 

Tillall its vestal fire’s expired ? 
Will faithful memory e’er impart, If ever friendship’s star shal! gleam 

And brighter, clearer, Jovelier shine, 
Within thy bosom let it beaam— 
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To banish from thy bosom mine ? 


A shadow of our former days, 
When cheerfulness shall light thy heart 


Adown the ball’s gay, airy maze ? Its rays are centred here in mine 
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HOME. 


BY SAMUEL D. PATTERSON. 


We reck not of the world without, 
Who see our world within, 

Where childhood’s Jaughing, merry shout, 
Outrings the tempest’s din. 


Home! there is magic in the word, 
A music in the sound, 

Which makes the pulses of the heart, 
With ecstasy rebound : 

And brings before the mental sight, 
A vision rich and rare, 

Of cheerful brows, and smiles of light, 
Waiting to meet us there. 
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And oh! ’ tis sweet, at day’s decline, 
United to repair, 

Around the altar’s sacred shrine, 
And pay our offerings there— 

To thank, with grateful hearts, that power, 
From whom all good gifts come, 

And pray that He may freely pour 


’ Tis sweet to gather round the hearth, 
’ Mid winter’s gloomy reign, 

The treasures God has given to bless 
Life’s wilderness of pain : New blessings on our home: 

When wife, and children, and the friends 
We prize, assembled, prove 

Their kind affection, and bestow 


Fond words and looks of love. 


That, as we journey onward, through 
Life's pilgrimage, our way 

May be illumined by the light 
Of faith’s celestial ray— 

What though around the hoarse wind wil P And, when the last dark hour shall come, 
In madden'd fury roars ; We, and the loved ones given 

And on the frosty fettered earth, By Him, may find another home, 
An icy deluge pours: Lasting and pure, in heaven. 
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HILDA SILFVERLING. 


A FANTASY. 


BY L. 


MARIA CHILD, 





“Thou hast nor youth nor age ; 
But, as it were, an after dinner’s sleep, 
Dreaming on both.”’"—Mgasure ror Measure. 


Hitpa GYLLENLOF was the daughter of a poor Swe- 
dish clergyman. Her mother died before she had 
counted five summers. ‘The good father did his 
best to supply the loss of maternal tenderness ; nor 
were kind neighbors wanting, with friendly words, 
and many a smaii gift for the pretty little one. But 
at the age of thirteen, Hilda lost her father also, 
just as she was receiving rapidly from his aflection- 
ate teachings as much culture as his own educa- 
tion and means afforded. The unfortunate girl 
had no other resource than to go to distant rela- 
tives, who were poor, and could not well conceal 
that the destitute orphan was a burden. At the 
end of a year, Hilda, in sadness and weariness of 
spirit, went to Stockholm, to avail herself of an op- 
portunity to earn her living by her needle and some 
light services about the house. She was then in 
the first blush of maidenhood, with a clear innocent 
look, and exceedingly fair complexion. Her beau- 
ty soon attracted the attention of Magnus Hans- 
teen, mate of a Danish vessel then lying at the 
wharves of Stockholm. He could not be other- 
wise than fascinated with her budding loveliness; 
and alone as she was in the world, she was natu- 
rally prone to listen to the first words of warm af- 
fection she had heard since her father’s death. 
What followed is the old story, which will conti- 
nue to be told as long as there are human passions 
and human laws. ‘To dothe young man justice, 
though selfish, he was not deliberately unkind ; for 
he did not mean to be treacherous to the friendless 
young creature who trusted him. He sailed from 
Sweden with the honest intention to return and 
make her his wife; but he was lost in a storm at 
sea, and the earth saw him no more. 

Hilda never heard the sad tidings; but, for an- 
other cause, her heart was soon oppressed with 
shame and sorrow. If she had had a mother’s bo- 
som on which to lean her aching head, and con- 
fess all her faults and all her grief, much misery 
might have been saved. But there was none to 
whom she dared to speak of her anxiety and shame. 
Her extreme melancholy attracted the attention of 
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a poor old woman, to whom she sometimes car- 
ried clothes for washing. The good Virika, after 
manifesting her sympathy in various ways, at last 
ventured to ask outright why one so young was so 
very sad. The poor child threw herself on the 
friendly bosom, and confessed all her wretchedness. 
After that, they had frequent confidential conver- 
sations ; and the kind-hearted peasant did her ut- 
most to console and cheer the desolate orphan. 
She said she must soon return to her native vil- 
lage, in the Norwegian Valley of Westfjordalen ; 
and as she was alone in the world, and wanted 
something to Jove, she would gladly take the babe, 
and adopt it for her own. Poor Hilda, thankful 
for any chance to keep her disgrace a secret, grate- 
fully accepted the offer. When the babe was ten 
days old, she allowed the good Virika to carry it 
away ; though not without bitter tears, and the oft- 
repeated promise that her little one might be re- 
claimed, whenever Magnus returned and fulfilled 
his promise of marriage. But though these ar- 
rangements were managed with great caution, the 
young mother did not escape suspicion. It chanced, 
very unfortunately, that soon after Virika’s 
departure, an infant was found in the water, stran- 
gled with a sash very like one Hilda had been ac- 
customed to wear. A train of circumstantial evi- 
dence seemed to connect the child with her, and 
she was arrested. For some time, she contented 
herself with assertions of innocence, and obstinate- 
ly refused to tell anything more. But at Jast, hav- 
ing the fear of death before her eyes, she acknowl- 
edged that she had given birth to a daughter, which 
had been carried away by Virika Gjetter, to her 
native place, in the parish of Tind in the Valley of 
Westfjordalen. Inquiries were accordingly made 
in Norway, but the answer obtained wasthat Vi- 
rika had not been heard of in her native valley, for 
many years. Through weary months, Hilda lin- 


gered in prison, waiting in vain for favorable testi- 
mony ; and at last, on strong circumstantial evi- 
dence, she was condemned to die. 

It chanced there was at that time a very learned 
169 
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‘might makes right.” 


never had the grace to do. 
remembered that the bear had no soul to save, and 
the Christian knight would have been very unlike- 
ly to pay fees to the ferrymen, if he likewise had 
had nothing to send over. 
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chemist in Stockholm ; a man whose thoughts were 
all gas, and his hours marked only by combinations 
and explosions. He had discovered a process of 
artificial cold, by which he could suspend anima- 
tion in living creatures, and restore it at any pre- 
scribed time. He had in one apartment of his labor- 
atory a bear that had been in a torpid state five 
years, a wolf two years, andsoon. This of course 
excited a good deal of attention in the scientific 
world. A metaphysician suggested how extreme- 
ly interesting it would be to put a human being 
asleep thus, and watch the reunion of soul and bo- 
dy, after the lapse ofa hundred years. The chem- 
ist was half wild with the magnificence of the idea; 
and he forthwith petitioned that Hilda, instead of 
being beheaded, might be delivered to him, to be 
frozen fora century. He urged that her extreme 
youth demanded pity ; that his mode of execution 
would be a very gentle one, and, being so strictly 
private, would be far less painful to the poor young 
creature than exposure to the public gaze. His re- 
quest, being seconded by several men of science, 
was granted by the government; for no one sug- 
gested a doubt of its divine right to freeze human 
hearts, instead of chopping off human heads, or cho- 
king human lungs. This change in the mode of 
death was much lauded as an act of clemency, and 
poor Hilda tried to be as grateful as she was told 
she ought tobe. On the day of execution, the chap- 
lain came to pray with her, but found himself rather 
embarrassed in using the customaryform. Hecould 
not weil allude to her going in a few hours to meet 
her final judge ; for the chemist said she would come 
back in a hundred years, and where her soul would 
be meantime was more than theology could teach. 

The subject of this curious experiment was con- 
veyed in a close carriage from the prison to the la- 
boratory. A shudder ran through soul and body, 
as she entered the apartment assigned her. It was 


built entirely of stone, and rendered intensely cold 
by an artificial process. The light was dim and 
spectral, being admitted from above through a 
small circle of blue glass. Around the sides of the 
room, were tiers of massive stone shelves, on which 
reposed various objects in a torpid state. 
bear lay on his back, with paws crossed on his 
breast, as devoutly as some pious knight of the 
fourteenth century. There was in fact no incon- 
siderable resemblance in the proceedings by which 
both these characters gained their worldly posses- 
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sions; they were equally based on the maxim that 
It is true, the Christian 
obtained a better name, inasmuch as he paid a tithe 
of his gettings to the holy church, which the bear 
But then it must be 
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The two public functionaries, who had attended | 
the prisoner, to ake sure that justice was not de. 
frauded of its due, soon begged leave to retire, | 
complaining of the unearthly cold. The pale face 
of the maiden became still paler, as she saw ther, 
depart. She siezed the arm of the old chemist, | 
and said, imploringly, “ You will not go away, too, 
and leave me with these dreadful creatures?” [{. | 
replied, not without some touch of compassion jp 
his tones, “ You will be sound asleep, my dear, an 
will not know whether I am here or not. Drink | 
this ; it will soon make you drowsy.” 

*‘ But what if that great bear should wake up?” 
asked she, trembling. ‘‘ Never fear. He cannot 
wake up,” was the brief reply. ‘* And what if] 
should wake up all alone here?” 

‘Don’t disturb yourself,” said he, “I tell you | 
that you will not wake up. Come, my dear, drink | 
quick ; for I am getting chilly myself.” 

The poor girl cast another despairing glance 
round the tomb-like apartment, and did as she was 
requested. “ And now.” said the chemist, “let us 
shake hands, and say farewell ; for you will never 
see me again.” ‘* Why, wont you come to wake 
me up?” inquired the prisoner; not reflecting on 
all the peculiar circumstances of her condition. 

«« My great-grandson may,” replied he, witha 
smile. “Adieu, my dear. It is a great deal pleas- 
anter than being beheaded. You will fall asleep 
as easily as a babe in his cradle.” She gazed in 


his face, with a bewildered drowsy look, and big | 


tears rolled down her cheeks, “ Just step up here, 
my poor child,” said he; and he offered her his 
hand. “Oh, don’t lay me so near the crocodile!” 
she exclaimed. ‘‘Ifhe should wake up!” “ You 
wouldn’t know it, if he did,” rejoined the patient 
chemist ; ‘‘ but never mind. Step up to this other 
shelf, if you like it better.’ He handed her up 
very politely, gathered her garments about her feet, 


crossed her arms below her breast, and told her to | 


be perfectly still. He then covered his face witha 
mask, let some gasses escape from an apparatus in 


the centre of the room, and immediately wentout, | 


locking the door after him. The next day, the 
public functionaries looked in, and expressed them- 
selves well satisfied to find the maiden lying as r- 
gid and motionless as the bear, the wolf, and the 
snake. On the edge of the shelf where she lay 
was pasted an inscription : “ Put to sleep for infan- 
ticide, Feb. 10, 1740, by order of the king. ‘To be 
wakened Feb. 10, 1840.” 

The earth whirled round on its axis, carrying 
with it the Alps and the Andes, the bear, the cro- 
codile,and the maiden. Summer and winter came 
and went ; America took place among the nations; 
Bonaparte played out his great game, with king- 
doms for pawns ; and still the Swedish damsel slept 
on her stone shelf with the bearand the crocodile. 
When ninety five years had passed, the bear, hav- 
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ing fulfilled his prescribed century, was waked ac- 
cording toagreement. ‘The curious flocked round 
him to see him eat, and hear whether he could 
growl as well asother bears. Not liking such close 
observation, he broke his chain one night, and made 
off for the hills. How he seemed to his comrades, 
and what mistakes he made in his recollections, 
there were never any means of ascertaining. But 
bears, being more strictly conservative than men, 
happily escape the influence of French revolutions, 
German philosophy, and reforms of all sorts; there- 
fore Bruin doubtless found less change in his fellow 
citizens, than an old knight or viking might have 
done, had he chanced to sleep so long. 

At last, came the maiden’s turn to be resuscita- 
ted. The populace had forgotten her and her sto- 
ry long ago ; but a select scientific few were present 
at the ceremony, by special invitation. The old 
chemist and his children all “ slept the sleep that 
knows no waking.” But carefully written orders 
had been transmitted from generation to genera- 
tion; and the duty finally devolved on a great grand- 
son, himself a chemist of no mean reputation. Life 
returned very slowly ; at first by almost impercep- 
tible degrees, then by a visible shivering through 
the nerves. When the eyes opened, it was as if 
by the movement of pulleys, and there was some- 
thing painfully strange in their marble gaze. But 
the lamp within the inner shrine lighted up, and 
gradually shone through them, giving assurance of 
the presence of a soul. As consciousness returned, 
she looked in the faces round her, as if seeking for 
some one ; for her first dim recollection was of the 
old chemist. For several days, there was a gener- 
al slaggishness of soul and body ; an overpowering 
inertia, which made all exertion difficult, and pre- 
vented memory from rushing back in too tumultu- 
ous a tide. Forsome time, she was very quiet and 
patient; but the numbers who came to look at her, 
their perpetual questions how things seemed to her, 
and what was the state of her appetite and her 
memory, made her restless and irritable. Still 
worse was it when she went into the street. Her 
numerous visitors pointed her out to others, who 
ran to doors and windows to stare at her, and this 
soon attracted the attention of boys and lads. To 
escape such annoyances, she one day walked into 
a little shop, bearing the name of a woman she had 
formerly known. It was now kept by her grand- 
daughter, an aged woman, who was evidently as 
afraid of Hilda, as if she had been a witch ora 
ghost. This state of things became perfectly un- 
endurable. After a few weeks, the forlorn being 
made her escape from the city, at dawn of day, and 
with money which had been given her by charita- 
ble people, she obtained a passage to her native vil- 
lage, under the new name of Hilda Silfverling. 
But to stand, in the bloom of sixteen, among well- 
remembered hills and streams, and not recognize a 
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single human face, or know a single human voice, 
this was the most mournful of all ; far worse than 
loneliness in a foreign land ; sadder than sunshine 
on a ruined city. And all these suffocating emo- 
tions must be crowded back on her own heart ; for 
if she revealed them to any one, she would assu- 
rediy be considered insane or bewitched. As the 
thought became familiar to her that even the little 
children she had known were all dead long ago, 
her eyes assumed an indescribably perplexed and 
mournful expression, which gave them an appear- 
ance of supernatural depth. She was seized with 
an inexpressible longing to go where no one had 
ever heard of her, and among scenes she had never 
looked upon. Her thoughts often reverted fondly 
to old Virika Gjetter, and the babe for whose sake 
she had suffered so much ; and her heart yearned 
for Norway. But then she was chilled by the re- 
membrance that even if her child had lived to the 
usual age of mortals, she must have been long since 
dead ; and if she had left descendants, what would 
they know ofher? Overwhelmed by the complete 
desolation of her lot on earth, she wept bitterly. 
But she was never utterly hopeless ; for in the midst 
of her anguish, something prophetic seemed to 
beckon through the clouds, and call her into Nor- 
way. 

In Stockholm, there was a white-haired old cler- 
gyman, who had been peculiarly kind, when he 
came to see her, after her centennial slumber. She 
resolved to go to him, to tell him how oppressively 
dreary was her restored existence, and how earn- 
estly she desired to go under a new name to some 
secluded village in Norway, where none would be 
likely to learn her history, and where there would 
be nothing to remind her of the gloomy past. ‘The 
good old man entered at once into her feelings, and 
approved her plan. He had been in that country 
himself, and had staid a few days at the house ofa 
kind old man, named Hans Oberg. He furnished 
Hilda with means for the journey, and gave her an 
affectionate letter of introduction, in which he de- 
scribed her as a Swedish orphan, who had suffered 
much, and would be glad to earn her living in any 
honest way that could be pointed out to her. 

I: was the middle of June when Hilda arrived at 
the house of Hans Oberg. He was a stout, clum- 
sy, red-visaged old man, with wide mouth, and big 
nose, hooked like an eagle’s beak ; but there was 
a right friendly expression in his large eyes, and 
when he had read the letter, he greeted the young 
stranger with such cordiality, she felt at once that 
she had found a father. She must come in his boat, 
he said, and he would take her at once to his island- 
home, where his good woman would give her a 
hearty welcome. She always loved the friendless ; 
and especially would she love the Swedish orphan, 
because her last and youngest daughter had died 
the year before. On his way to the boat, the wor- 
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thy man introduced her to several people, and when 
he told her story, old men and young maidens took 
her by the hand, and spoke as if they thought Hea- 
ven had sent them a daughter and a sister. The 
good Brenda received her with open arms, as her 
husband had said she would. She was an old 
weather-beaten woman, but there was a whole 
heart full of sunshine in her honest eyes. 

And this new home looked so pleasant under 
the light of the summer sky! The house was em- 
bowered in the shrubbery of a small island, in the 
midst of a fiord, the steep shores of which were 
thickly covered with pine, fir, and juniper, down to 
the water’s edge. The fiord went twisting and 
turning about, from promontory to promontory, as 
if the Nereides, dancing up from the sea, had spor- 
tively chased each other into nooks and corners, 
now hiding away behind some bold projection of 
rock, and now peeping out suddenly, with a broad 
sunny smile. Directly in front of the island, the 
fiord expanded into a broad bay, on the shores of 
which was a little primitive romantic-looking vil- 
lage. Here and there, a sloop was at anchor, and 
picturesque little boats tacked off and on from cape 
to cape, their white sails glancing in the sun. A 
range of lofty blue mountains closed in the distance. 
One giant, higher than all the rest, went up perpen- 
dicularly into the clouds, wearing a perpetual crown 
of glittering snow. As the maiden gazed on this 
sublime and beautiful scenery, a new and warmer 
tide seemed to flow through her stagnant heart. 
Ah, how happy might life be here among these 
mountain homes, witha people of such patnarchal 
simplicity, so brave and free, so hospitable, frank, 
and hearty ! 

The house of Hans Oberg was built of pine logs, 
neatly white-washed. The roof was covered with 
grass, and bore a crop of large bushes. A vine, 
tangled among these, fell in heavy festoons that 
waved at every touch of the wind. The door was 
painted with flowers in gay colors, and surmounted 
with fantastic carving. The interior of the dwell- 
ing was ornamented with many little grotesque 
images, boxes, bowls, ladles, &c., curiously carved 
in the close grained and Leautifully white wood of 
the Norwegian fir. This was a common amuse- 
ment with the peasantry, and Hans Oberg, being a 
great favorite among them, received many such 
presents during his frequent visits in the surround- 
ing parishes. But nothing so much attracted Hil- 
da’s attention asa kind of long trumpet, made of 
two hollow half cylinders of wood, bound tightly 
together with birch bark. The only instrument of 
the kind she had ever seen was in the possession of 
Virika Gjetter, who called it a luhr, and said it 
was used to call the cows home in her native vil- 
lage, in Upper Tellemarken. She showed how it 
was used, and Hilda, having a quick ear, soon 
learned to play upon it with considerable facility. 
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And here in her new home, this rude instrumey; 
reappeared ; forming the only visible link betwee, | 
her present life and that dreamy past! Wij), | 
strange feelings, she took up the pipe, and began | 
to play one of the old tunes. At first, the tones > 
flitted like phantoms in and out of her brain; by; 
at last, they all came back, and took their places 

rank and file. Old Brenda said it was a pleasay; 

tune, and asked her to play it again; but to Hild, 

it seemed awfully solemn, like a voice warbling 

from the tombs. She would learn other tunes to | 
please the good mother, she said; but this she | 
would play no more; it made her too sad, for she | 
had heard it in her youth. 

“« Thy youth!” said Brenda, smiling. “ One sees | 
well that must have been a long time ago. ‘Ty | 
hear thee talk, one might suppose thou wert an o\d 
autumn leaf, just ready to drop from the bough, 
like myself.” 

Hilda blushed, and said she felt old, because she 
had had much trouble. ‘ Poor child,” responded | 
the good Brenda: “I hope thou hast had thy 
share.” 

‘I feel as if nothing could trouble me here,” re. | 
plied Hilda, with a grateful smile; “all seems so 
kind and peaceful.” She breathed a few notes | 
through the lwhr, as she laid it away on the sheit | 
where she had found it. ‘ But, my good mother,’ , 
said she, * how clear and soft are these tones. 
The pipe I used to hear was far more harsh.” | 
‘The wood is very old,” rejoined Brenda: “ They 
say it is more than a hundred years. Alerik Tho- 
rild gave it to me, to call my good man when he | 
is out in the boat. Ah, he was such a Berserker* | 
of a boy! and in truth he was not much more so- 
ber when he was here three yearsago. Butno | 
matter what he did; one could never help loving 
him.” ‘* And who is Alerik? ” asked the maiden. | 
Brenda pointed to an old house, seen in the dis- | 
tance, on the declivity of one of the opposite hills. 
It overlooked the broad bright bay, with its pictu- 
resque little islands, and was sheltered in the rear — 
by a noble pine forest. A water-fall came down 
from the hill-side, glancing in and out among the | 
trees; and when the sun kissed it as he went away, 
it lighted up with a smile of rainbows. “ That 
house,” said Brenda, ‘was built by Alerik’s | 
grandfather. He was the richest man in the vil- , 
lage. But his only son was away among the wars | 
for a long time, and the old place has been going | 
to decay. But they say Alerik is coming back to » 
live among us; and he will soon give it a different 
look. He has been away to Germany and Paris, ) 
and other outlandish parts, for alongtime. Ah! | 
the rogue! there was no mischief he didn’t think | 
of. He was always tying cats together under the | 





*A warrior famous in the Northern Sagas for his stormy 
and untamable character. 
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windows, and barking in the middle of the night, was here three years ago. He can make anything 
till he set all the dogs in the neighborhood a howl- 3 he chooses. An organ, or a basket cut from a 
ing. But as long as it was Alerik that did it, it cherry stone is all one to him.” ? 
was all well enough: for everybody loved him, and When Hilda returned to the cottage, she of } 
he always made one believe just what he liked. If § course repeated the news to Brenda, who exclaim- 
he wanted to make thee think thy hair was as 2 ed joyfully, ‘Ah, then we shall see him soon! If 
black as Noeck’s* mane, he would make thee he does not come before, we shall certainly see 
think so”’ Hilda smiled, as she glanced at her him at the weddings in the church to-morrow.”’ 
flaxen hair, with here and there a gleam of paly “And plenty of tricks we shal! have now,” said 
gold, where the sun touched it. “TI think it would ; Father Oberg, shaking his head, with a good-natur- 
be hard to prove that this was black,” said she. edsmile. “ There will be no telling which end of § 
«‘ Nevertheless,” rejoined Brenda, “if Alerik un- the world is uppermost, while he is here.” “Oh 
dertook it, he woulddoit. He alwayshashissay, 3 yes, there will, my friend,” answered Brenda, 
and does what he will. One may as well give in laughing; “ for it will certainly be whichever] end 
to him first as last.” 3 Alerik stands on. The handsome little Bersher- } 
This account of the unknown youth carried with $ ker! How I should like to see him.” 


it that species of fascination, which the idea of un- 
common power always has over the human heart. 
The secluded maiden seldom touched the luhr 
without thinking of the giver ; and not unfrequent- 
ly she found herself conjecturing when this won- 
derful Alerik would come home. Meanwhile, 
constant but not excessive labor, the mountain air, 
the quiet life, and the kindly hearts around her, re- 
stored to Hilda more than her original loveliness. 
In her large blue eyes, the inward-looking sadness 
of experience now mingled in strange beauty with 
the out-looking clearness of youth. Her fair com- 
plexion was tinged with the glow of health, and 
her motions had the airy buoyancy of the mountain 
breeze. When she went to the mainland, to at- 
tend church, or rustic festival, the hearts of young 
and old greeted her like a May blossom. Thus 
with calm cheerfulness her hours went by, making 
no noise in their flight, and leaving no impress. 
Bat here was an unsatisfied want! She sighed 
for hours that did leave a mark behind them. She 
thought of the Danish youth, who had first spoken 
to her of love; and plaintively came the tones 
from her lukr, as she gazed on the opposite hills, 
and wondered whether the Alerik they talked of 
so much, was indeed so very superior to other 
young men. 

Father Oberg often came home at twilight with 
a boat fall of juniper boughs, to be strewed over 
the floors, that they might diffuse a balmy odor, 
inviting to sleep. One evening, when Hilda saw 
him coming with his verdant load, she hastened 
down to the water’s edge to take an armful of the 
fragrant boughs. She had scarcely appeared in 
sight, before he called out, ‘I do believe Alerik 
has come! I heard the organ up in the old house. 
Somebody was playing on it like a Northeast 
storm; and surely, said I, that must be Alerik.” 
“Ts there an organ there?” asked the damsel, in 
surprise. ‘Yes, He built it himself, when he 





*An elfish spirit, which, according to popular tradition 
in Norway, appears in the form of a coal-black horse. 
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The next day there was a sound of lively music 
on the waters; for two young couples from neigh- 
boring islands were coming up the fiord, to be 
married at the church in the opposite village. 
Their boats were ornamented with gay little ban- 
ners, friends and neighbors accompanied them, 
playing on musical instruments, and the rowers 
had their hats decorated with garlands. As the 
rustic band floated thus gaily over the bright wa- 
ters, they were joined by Father Oberg, with Bren- 
da and Hilda in his boat. Friendly villagers had 
already decked the simple little church with ever- 
greens and flowerg in honor of the bridal train. 
As they entered, Father Oberg observed that two 
young men stood at the door with clarinets in their 
hands. But he thought no more of it, till, accord- 
ing to immemorial custom, he, as clergyman’s as- 
sistant, began to sing the first lines of the hymn 
that was given out. The very first note he sound- 
ed, up struck the clarinets at the door. The loud- 
er they played, the louder the old man bawled ; but 
the instruments gained the victory. When he es- 
sayed to give out the lines of the next verse, the 
merciless clarinets brayed louder than before. His 
stentorian voice had become vociferous and rough, 
from thirty years of halloing across the water, and 
singing of psalms in four village churches. He 
exerted it to the utmost, till the perspiration pour- 
ed down his rubicund visage ; but it was of no use. 
His rivals had strong lungs, and they played 
on clarinets in F. If the whole village had 
screamed fire, to the shrill accompaniment of rail- 
road whistles, they would have over-topped them 
all. Father Oberg was vexed at heart, and it was 
plain enough that he was so. The congregation 
held down their heads with suppressed laughter ; 
all except one ta!l vigorous young man, who sat 
up very serious and dignified, as if he were reve- 
rently listening to some new manifestation of mu- 
sical genius. When the people left church, Hilda 
saw this young stranger approaching toward them, 
as fast as numerous hand-shakings by the way 
would permit, She had time to observe him 
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closely. His noble figure, his strong agile motions, 
his expressive countenance, hazel eyes with strong- 
ly marked brows, and abundant brown hair, tossed 
aside with a careless grace, left no doubt in her 
mind that this was the famous Alerik Thorild ; 
but what made her heart beat more wildly was his 
strong resemblance to Magnus the Dane. He 
went up to Brenda and kissed her, and threw his 
arms about Father Oberg’s neck, with expressions 
of joyful recognition. The kind old man, vexed 
as he was, received these affectionate demonstra- 
tions with great friendliness. “Ah, Alerik,” said 
he, after the first salutations were over, ‘‘ that was 
not kind of thee.” “Me! What!” exclaimed 
the young man with well-feigned astonishment. 
“To put up those confounded clarinets to drown 
my voice,” rejoined he, bluntly. ‘‘ When a man 
has led the singing thirty years in four parishes, I 
can assure thee it is not a pleasant joke to be treat- 
ed in that style. I know the young men are tired 
of my voice, and think they could do things in bet- 
ter fashion, as young fools always do; but I may 
thank thee for putting it into their heads to 
bring those detestable clarinets.” 

“Oh, dear Father Oberg,” replied the young 
man, in the most coaxing tones, and with the most 
caressing manner, “‘ you couldn’t think I would do 
such a thing!” ‘On the contrary, it isjust the 
thing I think thou couldst do,” answered the old 
man: “ Thou need’st not think to cheat me out of 
my eye teeth, this time. Thou hast often enough 
made me believe the moon was made of green 
cheese. But I know thy tricks. I shall be on my 
guard now ; and mind thee, I am not going to be 
bamboozled by thee again.” Alerik smiled mis- 
chievously ; for he, in common with all the villa- 
gers, knew it was the easiest thing in the world to 
gull the simple-hearted old man. ‘Well, come 
Father Oberg,” said he, “shake hands and be 
friends. When you come over to the village, to- 
morrow, we will drink a mug of ale together, at 
the Wolf’s Head.” ‘Oh yes, and be played some 
trick for his pains,’ said Brenda. ‘“ No, no,” an- 
swered Alerik, with great gravity; “he is on his 
guard now, and I cannot bamboozle him again.” 
With a friendly nod and smile, he bounded off, to 
greet some one whom he recognized. Hilda had 
stepped back to hide herself from observation. 
She was a little afraid of the handsome Berserker ; 
and his resemblance to the Magnus of her youth- 
ful recollections made her sad. 

The next afternoon, Alerick met his old friend, 
and reminded him of the agreement to drink ale 
atthe Wolf’s head. On the way, he invited seve- 
ral young companions. The ale was excellent, 
and Alerik told stories and sang songs, which fill- 
ed the little tavern with roars of laughter. In one 
of the intervals of merriment, he turned suddenly 

to honest Hans, and said, “ Father Oberg, among 
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the many things I have learned and done in {oy. 
eign countries, did I ever tell you that I had made 


a league with the devil, and am shot-proo{?” | 


“One might easily believe thou hadst made 
league with the devil, before thou wert born,” re. 
plied Hans, with a grin at his own wit; “ but as 
for being shot-proof, that is another affair.” “ Tyy 
and see,” rejoined Alerik. 
witnesses that I tell you it is perfectly safe to try, 
Come, I will stand here ; fire your pistol, and you 
will soon see that the evil one will keep the bargain 
he made with me.” ‘‘ Be done with thy nonsense, 
Alerick,” rejoined his old friend. 
it is,” replied Alerik, turning towards the young 
men. 
Nobody was more expert in the bear or the wolf. 


hunt than he; but old eyes grow dim, and old | 


No wonder he does not like 
to have us see how much he fails.’ This was at. 
tacking honest Hans on his weak side. He was 
proud of his strength, and skill in shooting, and he 


hands will tremble. 


did not like to admit that he was growing old. “] | 


not hit a mark!” exclaimed he, with indignation: 


«“ When did I ever miss a thing I aimed at?” 


‘«¢ Never, when you were young,” answered one of 


the company ; “ but it is no wonder you are afraid | 
“ Afraid!” exclaimed the old hunt- , 


to try now.” 
er, impatiently. ‘‘ Who the devil said I was 
afraid?” Alerik shrugged his shoulders, and re- 


plied carelessly, “It is natural enough that these 


young men should think so, when they see you re- 


fuse to aim at me, though I assure you that I am | 


} 
W” 


shot-proof, and that I will stand perfectly still. 
“ But art thou really shot-proof?” inquired the 
guileless old man. 
do so many strange things, that one never knows 
what he will help thee to do next.” 


ther Oberg, I speak in earnest. Take up your 


pistol and try, and you will soon see with your 


own eyes that I am shot-proof.””’ Hans Oberg 
looked round upon the company like one perplexed. 
His wits, never very bright, were somewhat mud- 
died by the ale. 
fellow?” inquired he. 
“‘Try him, try him,” was the general response. 


‘‘ He has assured you he is shot-proof; what more | 


do you need?” 

The old man hesitated awhile, but after some 
further parley, took up his pistol and examined it. 
‘‘ Before we proceed to business,” said Alerik, 
‘Jet me tell you that if you do not shoot me, you 


shall have a gallon of the best ale you ever drank , 


in your life. Come and taste it, Father Oberg, 
and satisfy yourself that it is good.” While they 


were discussing the merits of the ale, one of the | 


young men took the ball from the pistol. “1am 
ready now,” said Alerik: “ Here I stand. Now 
don’t lose your name for a good marksman.” The 


old man fired, and Alerik fell back with a deadly | 
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“These friends are | 


** Ah, I see how | 


“Father Oberg used to be a famous shot, | 


“ The devil has helped thee to | 


“ Really, Fa- | 


«¢ What shall I do with this wild | 
«“ You see he will be shot.” 
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Poor Father Oberg stood like a stone im- 


groan. 
His arms adhered rigidly to his 


| age of terror. 
sides, his jaw dropped, and his great eyes seemed 
starting from their sockets. ‘Oh Father Oberg, 
‘ how could you do it!” exclaimed the young men. 
The poor horrified Hans stared at them wildly, and 
gasping and stammering replied, “‘ Why he said 
he was shot-proof; and you all told me to do it.” 
«Oh yes,’ said they; ‘‘but we supposed you 
would have sense enough to know it wasall in fun. 
But don’t take it too much to heart. You will 
probably forfeit your life ; for the government will 
of course consider it a an excuse when you tell 
them that you fired at a man merely to oblige him, 
and because he said he was shot-proof. But don’t 
be too much cast down, Father Oberg. We must 
all meet death in some way; and if worst comes 
to worst, it will be a great comfort to you and your 
good Brenda that you did not intend to commit 
murder.” The poor old man gazed at them with 
an expression of such extreme suflering, that they 
became alarmed, and said, ‘‘Cheer up, cheer up. 
Come, you must drink something to make you feel 
better.” They took him by the shoulders, and as 
they led him out, he looked back wistfully on the 
body. 

The instant he left the apartment, Alerik sprang 
up and darted out of the opposite door ; and when 
Father Oberg entered the other room, there he sat, 
as composedly as possible, reading a paper, and 
smoking his pipe. “ There he is!” shrieked the 
old man, turning paler than ever. “ Who is 
there?” inquired the young men. “ Don’t you see 
Alerik Thorild?” exclaimed he, pointing, with 
an expression of intense horror. They turned to 
the landlord, and remarked, in a compassionate 
tone, Poor Father Oberg has shot Alerik Tho- 
tild, whom he loved so well; and the dreadful ac- 
cident has so affected his brain, that he imagines 
he sees him.” The old man pressed his broad 
hand hard against his forehead, and again groaned 
out, “ Oh don’t you see him?” The tones indi- 
cated such agony, that Alerik had not the heart to 
prolong the scene. He sprang on his feet, and ex- 

| claimed, “Now for your gallon of ale, Father 
Oberg! you see the devil did keep his bargain with 
me.” And are you alive?” shouted the old man. 

I The mischievous fellowsoon convinced him of that, 

) by a slap on the shoulder, that made his bones 

| ache. Hans Oberg capered like a dancing bear. 
He hugged Alerik, and jumped about, and clap- 
ped his hands, and was altogether beside himself. 
He drank unknown quantities of ale, and this time 
ang loud enough to drown a brace of clarinets 
in F, 

The night was far advanced when he went on 
board his boat to return to his island home. He 
pulled the oars vigorously, and the boat shot swift- 

ly across the moon-lighted waters. But on arriv- 
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ing at the customary landing, he could discover no 
vestige of his white-washed cottage. Not know- 
ing that Alerik, in the full tide of his mischief, had 
sent men to paint the house with a dark brown 
wash, he thought he must have made a mistake in 
the landing; so he rowed round to the other side 
of the island, but with no better success. Asham- 
ed to return to the mainland, to inquire for a house 
that had absconded, and a little suspicious that the 
ale had hung some cobwebs in his brain, he con- 
tinued to row hither and thither, till his strong 
muscular arms fairly ached with exertion. But 
the moon was going down, and all the landscape 
settling into darkness; and he at last reluctantly 
concluded that it was best to go back to the village 
inn. Alerik, who had expected this result much 
sooner, had waited there to receive him. When 
he had kept him knocking a sufficient time, he 
put his head out of the window, and inquired 
who was there. ‘* Father Oberg,” was the discon- 
solate reply. ‘ For the love of mercy let me come 
in and get a few minutes sleep, before morning. I 
have been rowing about the bay these four hours, 
and I can’tfind my house any where.” “ This is 
a very bad sign,” replied Alerik, solemnly. 
‘‘Houses don’t run away, except from drunken 
men. Ah, Father Oberg! Father Oberg! what 
will the minister say?” But he did not have a 
chance to persecute the weary old man much 
longer ; for scarcely had he come under the shelter 
of the house, before he was snoring in a profound 
sleep. 

Early the next day, Alerik sought his old 
friends in their brown-washed cottage. He found 
it not so easy to conciliate them as usual. They 
were really grieved ; and Brenda even said she be- 
lieved he wanted to be the death of her old man. 
But he had brought them presents, which he knew 
they would like particularly well ; and he kissed 
their hands, and talked over his boyish days, till at 
last he made them laugh. “ Ah now,” said he, 
‘‘ you have forgiven me, my dear old friends. And 
you see, father, it was all your own fault. You 
put the mischief into me, by boasting before all 
those young men that I could never bamboozle you 
again.’ “ Ah thou incorrigible rogue!” answered 
the old man. “I believe thou hast indeed made a 
league with the devil; and he gives thee the pow- 
er to make everybody love thee, do what thoa 
wilt.” 

Alerik’s smile seemed to express that he al- 
ways had a pleasant consciousness of such power. 
The luhr lay on the table beside him, and as he 
took it up, he asked, “‘ Who plays on this?’ Yes- 
terday, when I was out in my boat, I heard some 
very wild pretty little variations.” Brenda instead 
of answering called, ‘“‘ Hilda! Hilda!” and the 
young girl came from the next room, blushing as 
she entered. Alerik looked at her with evident 
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surprise. “Surely, this is not your Gunilda?” 
said he. “No,” replied Brenda, “ she isa Swe- 
dish orphan, whom the all-kind Father sent to take 
the place of our Gunilda, when she was called 
hence.” After some words of friendly greeting, 
the visitor asked Hilda if it was she who played so 
sweetly on the lukr. She answered timidly, with- 
out looking up. Her heart was throbbing; for the 
tones of his voice were like Magnus the Dane. 

The acquaintance thus begun, was not likely to 
languish on the part of such an admirer of beauty 
as was Alerik Thorild. The more he saw of Hil- 
da, during the long evenings of the following win- 
ter, the more he was charmed with her natural re- 
finement of look, voice,and manner. There was, 
as we have said, a peculiarity in her beauty, which 
gave it a higher character than mere rustic loveli- 
ness. A deep, mystic, plaintive expression in her 
eyes; a sort of graceful bewilderment in her 
countenance, and at times in the carriage of her 
head, and the motions of her body; as if her spi» 
rit had lost its way, and was listening intently. No 
wonder he was charmed by her spiritual beauty, 
her simple untutored modesty. No wonder she was 
delighted with his frank strong exterior, his cor- 
dial caressing manner, his expressive eyes, now 
tender and earnest, and now sparkling with merri- 
ment, and his “ smile most musical,” because al- 
ways so in harmony with the inward feeling, 
whether of sadness, fun, or tenderness. ‘Then his 
moods were so bewitchingly various. Now pow- 
erful as the organ, now gentle as the flute, now 
naive as the oboe. Brenda said everything he did 
seemed to be alive. He carved a wolf’s head on 
her old man’s cane, and she was always afraid it 
would bite her. Brenda, in her simplicity, perhaps 
gave as good a description of genius as could be 
given, when she said everything it did seemed to 
be alive. Hilda thought it certainly was so with 
Alerik’s music. Sometimes all went madly with 
it, as if fairies danced on the grass, and ugly 
gnomes came and made faces at them, and shriek- 
ed, and clutched at their garments; the fairies 
pelted them off with flowers, and then all died 
away to sleep in the moonlight. Sometimes, when 
he played on flute or violin, the sounds came 
mournfully as the midnight wind through ruined 
towers ; and they stirred up such sorrowful memo- 
ries of the past, that Hilda pressed her hand upon 
her swelling heart, and said, “ Oh not such strains 
as that, dear Alerik.” But when his soul overflow- 
ed with love and happiness, oh, then how the music 
gushed and nestled ! 


‘‘The lark could scarce get out his notes for joy, 
But shook his song together, as he neared 
His happy, home, the ground.” 


The old dukr was a great favorite with Alerik ; 
not for its musical capabilities, but because it was 
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entwined with the earliest recollections of hig 


childhood. ‘Until I heard thee play upon i,» 


said he, “I half repented having given it to the | 


good Brenda. It has been in our family for seyo. 


ral generations, and my nurse used to play upon it | 


when I was in my cradle. 
grandmother was a foundling. 
to my great-grandfather’s house by an old peasant 


They tell me my 


She was brought | 


woman, on her way to the valley of Westfjorda. | 
len. She died there, leaving the babe and the Jyh; 


in my great-grandmother’s keeping. They cou) 
never find out to whom the babe belonged ; by 
she grew up very beautiful, and my grandfather 
married her. 

“What was the old woman’s name?” asked 
Hilda; and her voice was so deep and suppress. 
ed, that it made Alerik start. ‘ Virika Gjetter, 
they have always told me,” he replied. ‘* But, my 
dearest one, what is the matter?” 


Hilda, pale and fainting, made no answer. But | 


when he placed herhead upon his bosom, and kiss. 


ed her forehead, and spoke soothingly, her glazed / 


eyes softened, and she burst into tears. All his 
entreaties, however, could obtain no information 
at thattime. ‘*Go home now,’ she said, in tones 
of deepdespondency. ‘To-morrow I will tell thee 
all. I have had many unhappy hours; for I have 
long felt that I ought to tell thee all my past histo- 


eee 


ry; but I was afraid to do it, for I thought thou | 


wouldst not love me any more; and that would be 
worse than death. 
will tell thee all.” 
wait,” replied Alerik ; “ but what my grandmoth- 
er, who died long before I was born, can have to 
do with my love for thee, is more than I can ima- 
gine.” 


But come to-morrow, and I | 
“* Well, dearest Hilda, I will | 


The next day, when Hilda saw Alerik coming 


to claim the fulfillment of her promise, it seemed 
almost like her death-warrant. ‘ He will not love 
me any more,” thought she, “ he will never again 
look at me so tenderly; and then what can I do, 
but die?” With much embarrassment, and many 
delays, she at last began her strange story. He 
listened to the first part very attentively, and with 
a gathering frown; but as she went on, the mus- 
cles of his face relaxed into a smile; and when 


she ended by saying, with the most melancholy se- » 


riousness, So thou seest, dear Alerik, we cannot 
be married, because it is very likely that I am thy 


great-grandmother,” he burst into immoderate | 


peals of laughter. 
what subsided, he replied, “ Likely as not thou 


When his mirth had some- , 


art my great-grandmother, dear Hilda; and justas _ 
likely I was thy grandfather, in the first place. A | 


great Germanscholar* teaches that our souls keep 


coming back again and again into new bodies. | 
An old Greek philosopher is said to have come back | 
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| for the fourth time, under the narae of Pythagoras, 
} 


If these things are so, how the deuce is a man ever 
to tell whether he marries his grandmother or 
not?” 

« But, dearest Alerik, I am not jesting,” rejoined 
she. “ What I have told thee is really true. They 
did put me to sleep for a hundred years.” ‘Oh, 
yes,” answered he, laughing, ‘‘ I remember reading 
about it in the Swedish papers; and I thought ita 
capital joke. I will tell thee how it is with thee, 
my precious one. The elves sometimes seize peo- 
ple, to carry them down into their subterranean 
caves; but if the mortals run away from them, 
they, out of spite, forever after fill their heads with 
gloomy insane notions. A man in Drontheim ran 
away from them, and they made him believe he 
was an earthen coffee-pot. He sat curled up in a 
corner all the time, for fear somebody would break 
his nose off.” 

“ Nay, now thou art joking, Alerik; but really ”— 

“No, I tell thee as thou hast told me, it was no 
joke atall,” he replied. ‘ The man himself told me 
he was a coffee-pot.” ‘‘ But be serious, Alerik,” 
said she, ‘‘and tell me dost thou not believe that 
some learned men can put people to sleep fora 
hundred years?” ‘I don’t doubt some of my col- 
lege professors could,” rejoined he; ‘* provided their 
tongues could hold out so long.” ‘ But, Alerik, 
dost thou not think it possible that people may be 
alive, and yet not alive?” ‘* Of course I do,” he 
replied; “the greater part of people are in that 
condition.” 

“Oh, Alerik, what a tease thou art! I mean is 
it not possible that there are people now living, or 
staying somewhere, who were moving about on 
this earth ages ago?” 

“‘ Nothing more likely ;” answered he, “ for in- 
stance, who knows what people there may be un- 
der the ice-sea of Folgefond? They say the 
cocks are heard crowing down there, to this day. 
How a fowl of any feather got there is a curious 
question; and what kind of atmosphere he had to 
crow in, is another puzzle. Perhaps they are poor 
ghosts, without sense of shame, crowing over the 
recollection of sins committed in the human body. 
The ancient Egyptians thought the soul was oblig- 
ed to live three thousand years, in a succession of 
different animals, before it could attain to the re- 
gions of the blest. I am pretty sure I have already 
been a lion and a nightingale. What I shall be 
next, the Egyptians know as wellasI do. One of 
theirsculptors made a stone image, half woman and 
halflioness. Doubtless his mother had been a lion- 
ess, and had transmitted to him some dim recollec- 
tion of it. But I am glad, dearest, they sent thee 
back in the form of a lovely maiden; for if thou 
hadst come as a wolf, I might have shot thee; and 
I shouldn’t like to shoot my—great-grandmother. 
Or if thou hadst come as a red herring, Father 
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Oberg might have eaten thee in his soup; and then 
I should have had no Hilda Silfverling.” 

Hilda smiled, as she said, half reproachfully, ‘I 
see well that thou dost not believe one word I 
say.” 

“Oh yes,I do, dearest,” rejoined he, very serious- 
ly, “I*have no doubt the fairies carried thee off 
some summer’s night, and made thee verily believe 
thou hadst slept for a hundred years. They do the 
strangest things. Sometimes they change babies 
in the cradle; leave an imp, and carry off the hu- 
man to the metal mines, where he hears only clink ! 
clink! Then the fairies bring him back, and put 
him in some other cradle. When he grows up, 
how he does hurry skurry after the silver! He is 
obliged to work all his life, as if the devil drove 
him. The poor miser never knows what is the 
matter with him ; but it is all because the gnomes 
brought him up in the mines, and he could never 
get the clink out of his head. A more poetic kind 
of fairies sometimes carry a babe to HZolian caves, 
full of wild dreamy sounds ; and when he is brought 
back to upper earth, ghosts of sweet echoes keep 
beating time insome corner of his brain, to some- 
thing which they hear, but which nobody else is 
the wiser for. I know that is true, for I was 
brought up in those caves myself.” 

Hilda remained silent for a few minutes, as he 
sat looking in her face with comic gravity. ‘“‘ Thou 
wilt do nothing but make fun of me,” at last she 
said. ‘‘I do wish I could persuade thee to be se- 
rious. WhatlI told thee was no fairy story. It 
really happened. I remember it as distinctly as 
I do our sail round the islands yesterday. I 
seem to see that great bear now with his paws fold- 
ed up, on the shelf opposite to me.” ‘‘He must 
have been a great bear to have staid there,” replied 
Alerik, with eyes full of roguery. “If I had been 
in his skin, may I be shot if all the drugs and gas- 
ses in the world would have kept me there, with my 
paws folded on my breast.” Seeing a slight blush 
pass over her cheek, he added, more seriously, 
‘© After all, I ought to thank that wicked elf, who- 
ever he was, for turning thee into a stone image ; 
for otherwise thou wouldst have been in the world 
a hundred years too soon for me, and so I should 
have missed my life’s best blossom.” 

Feeling her tears on his hand, he again started 
off into a vein of merriment. ‘‘ Thy case was not 
so very peculiar,” said he. “ There was a Greek 
lady, named Niobe, who was changed to stone. 
The Greek gods changed women into trees, and 
fountains, and al] manner of things. A man couldn’t 
chop a walking-stick in those days, without dan- 
ger of cutting off some lady’s finger. ‘The tree 
might be his great-grandmother, and she of course 
would take it very unkindly of him.” ‘ All these 


things are like the stories about Odin and Frigga,” 
“They are not true, like the 
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Christian religion. When I tell thee a true story, 
why dost thou always meet me with fairies and fic- 
tions?” ‘But tell me, best Hilda,” said he, 
‘what the Christian religion has to do with pen- 
ning up young maidens with bears and crocodiles? 
In its marriage ceremonies, I grant that it some- 
times does things not very unlike that, only omit- 
ting the important part of freezing the maiden’s 
heart. But since thou hast mentioned the Christian 
religion, I may as well give thee a bit of consola- 
tion from that quarter. I have read in my moth- 
er’s big Bible, that a man must not marry his grand- 
mother ; but Ido not remember that it said a single 
word against his marrying his great-grandmother.” 

Hilda laughed, in spite of herself. But after a 
pause, she looked at him earnestly, and said, *‘ Dost 
thou indeed think there would be no harm in mar- 
rying, under these circumstances, if I] were really 
thy great-grandmother? Is it thy earnest? Do 
be serious for once, dear Alerik!” ‘“ Certainly 
there would be no harm,” answered he. ‘“ Physi- 
cians have agreed that the body changes entirely 
once in seven years. That must be because the soul 
outgrows its clothes; which proves that the soul 
changes every seven years, also. Therefore, in the 
course of one hundred years, thou must have had 
fourteen complete changes of soul and body; and 
it is as plain as daylight thatif thou wert my great- 
grandmother when thou fell asleep, thou couldst 
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must have been the scaling place, where the 0), 
giants got up to heaven; for they have left their 
ladders standing. Where else wilt thou find clys. 
ters of mountains running up perpendicularly thoy. 
sands of feet right into the sky? If thou was: :, 
see some of them, thou couldst tell whether Norway 
is a good climbing place into heaven.” 

“ Ah, dearest Alerik, thou hast taught me tha: 
already,” she replied, with a glance full of affec. 
tion ; “so a truce with thy joking. Truly one never 
knows how to take thee. Thy talk sets every. 
thing ix the world, and above it, and below it, dane. ° 
ing togetherin the strangest fashion.” Because 
they all do dance together,” rejoined the perverse 
man. 

“‘Oh, be done! be done, Alerik !” she said, put. 
ting her hand playfully over his mouth. “ Thou 
wilt tie my poor brain all up into knots.” 

He seized her hand and kissed it, then busied 
himself with braiding the wild spring flowers into 
a garland for her fair hair. As she gazed on him 
earnestly, her eyes beaming with love and happi- 


’ ness, he drew her to his breast, and exclaimed fer- 
» vently, “ Oh, thou art beautiful as an angel; and 
, here or elsewhere, with thee by my side, it seem- 
, eth heaven.” 


They spoke no more for along time. The birds 


, now and then serenaded the silent lovers with |it- 


not have been my great-grandmother when they | 


waked thee up.” 
** Ah, Alerik,” she replied, “it is as the good 


tle twittering gushes of song. The setting sun, as 
he went away over the hills, threw diamonds on 
the bay, and a rainbow ribbon across the distant 


, waterfall. Their hearts were in harmony with the 


Brenda says, there is no use in talking with thee. : 


One might as well try to twist a string that is not 
fastened at either end.” 

He looked up merrily in her face. The wind 
was playing with her ringlets, and freshened the 
color on hercheeks. ‘I only wish I had a mirror 
to hold before thee,” said he ; “ that thou couldst see 
how very like thouart to a—great-grandmother.” 

“Laugh at me as thou wilt,” answered she; 
“but I assure thee I have strange thoughts about 


peaceful beauty of Nature. As he kissed her drow- 
sy eyes, she murmured, “ Oh, it was well worth a 
hundred years with bears and crocodiles, to fa’! 


asleep thus on thy heart.” 


ve 


2 WwW ® * * * 

The next autumn, a year and a half after Hilda’s 
arrival in Norway, there was another procession 0! 
boats, with banners, music and garlands. ‘The |it- 


‘ tlechurch was again decorated with evergreens; 
* but no clarinet players stood at the door to annoy 
c 


myself sometimes. Dost thou know,” added she, ; 
¢ taken the hint, (though somewhat in the cross) and 
’ had good-naturedly ceased to disturb modern ears 


almost ina whisper, ‘I am not always quite cer- 
tain that I have not died, and am now in heaven?” 


A ringing shout of laughter burst from the light- ¢ 


hearted lover. ‘ Oh,I like that! I like that!” 
exclaimed he. ‘That is good! That a Swede 
coming to Norway does not know certainly whe- 
ther she is in heaven or not.” ‘‘ Do be serious, 
Alerik,” said she, imploringly. ‘‘ Don’t carry thy 
jests too far.” “Serious? Iam serious. If Nor- 
way is not heaven, one sees plainly enough that it 


good Father Oberg. The worthy man had in fact 


with his clamorous vociferation of the hymns. He 
and his kind-hearted Brenda were happy beyond 


> measure at Hilda’s good fortune. But when she 
> told her husband anything he did not choose to be- 


lieve, they could never rightly make out what he 
meant by looking at her so slily, and saying, 
* Pooh! Pooh! tell that tomy great-grand- 
mother.” 
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a } Wuen the dashing Frank Harrington gave up his ; joys and in its vicissitudes; for if once neglected, { 
= |) freedom into the fair hands of Mary Dornton, the ; love too soon escapes their trembling, reluctant | 
world cried out in amazement, “ What an unsuita- { hands: all vanish alike—love, kindness, forbear- | 
‘ , siete ae ae .c — ae | 
ble match ! Never were two persons whose habits, ance 3 and in the 1T piace striie and re oe rise 
Ai whose dispositions and tastes were so incongruous gloomily! Beaumont and Arabell seemed fitted { 
pz —never, never!” And when at the same time { by nature to tread life’s round together loving and } 
4 the staid Mortimer Beaumont led to the altar the } beloved. He was highly educated ; ol mild me , 
% charming Arabell Delany, the world clapped ¢ Pe! benevolent in his feelings, and delighting in 
¥ \ 5 J» . ; f 
© | hands exultingly: “What a fortunate union of | home. In bestowing his hand upon the young 
= hearts and hands, what congeniality of disposition, ’ and charming Arabell, whose life had been passed 
a what unity of taste. Never was there a more desi- } in seclusion from the gay — | — _— not 
| a its vi nsophisticated and inno- 
|) 5 rable match—never, never !” ; its pleasures or its vices, unsop ’ : wees 
ee And it must be owned that for once the world cent, what a future of rapture nyo € ia ums  ( 
a r SE RP ache af 
% did seem to be in the right ; for Harrington was a To reg of happiness was to doubt of his ex 
Ee wild, reckless fellow, ever on the wing for novelty > tence- | 
Syd 
ies and pleasure ; now here, now there ; one day mak- > — | 
ts ) ing love to the belles of Saratoga, the next in oil- 
a skin jacket and tarpaulin under the “‘ sheet” at } It was a bright morning in early Spring,a ) 
ye ( 4 : > og * } 
» ) Niagara ; to-day in New-Orleans at the feet of ‘ twelve-month after these double nuptials. Beau- ( 
— b] ( 
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MARRIED LIFE. 


some star-eyed Creole, to-morrow dashing four in 
hand through Broadway or Chestnut street. In 
short he was the last person one would have cho- 
sen to guard the happiness of so sensitive a being 
as Mary Dornton. He must have been more de- 
serving than the world gave him credit for, or he 
could never have gained the affection of so high- 
minded and amiable a girl. Mary had no preten- 
sions to beauty except what lay couched in those 
large, soft, hazel eyes, and in the general expression 
of goodness which rested upon her countenance ; 
neither had she a fortune wherewith to pamper 
his capricious whims and lure him to her side. By 








mont sat at his desk pondering over a huge 
folio, when a saucy zephyr stole through the case- 
ment and whispered in his ear a bright dream of 
love. The young lawyer raised his languid head. 
What a charming day—how bland the air—how 
green the grass—and with what beautiful hues the 
fresh-budding foliage dotted the branches of the 
old yoke-elm! Again the breeze kissed his tem- 
ples and scattered upon the page before him a few 


‘ stolen blossoms from the early-flowering almond. 


Now awfay with these dull tomes and musty parch- 
ments! Welcome joy and Arabell! This day, at 
least, we will leave the dusty pavements—our feet 


eee 


tet 
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bs what magic did she expect to retain the love of } shall press the tender grass—we will pluck the ar- 

% her fickle husband? ‘To all appearance it was ° butus from the wood, and the violet from the 

e certainly the most unwise thing Mary ever did ' meadow—we will listen to the joyous love-notes of 

4 when she consented to become Mrs. Harrington. ; the birds, and our own shall echo them—yes, this 

a Not so with the other pair of lovers about toes- } day, Arabell, shall be sacred to love and thee! 
say the perilous path of matrimony, which joyous > And that no careless eye might intrude upon his 

anticipation irradiates with such soul-entrancing ; happiness, or mocking ear listen to his words, 

F, visions of delight, stretching on—on—and gilding ; Beaumont secured a neat little equipage, which 

E even the dark portals of the grave beyond. Hap- ~ his own hand might guide, and thas, his heart over- | 

Fe py those for whom those bright visions endure unto $ flowing with delightful anticipations, he reined in | 

x the end! Kindness and forbearance hold love in } his beautiful steeds before his own door. 

: sweet bondage. It is under their united influence ; It will be seen that Mortimer Beaumont was 

a that these blissful imaginings may become reality. } still a lover ! 

é Cherish then these house-hold gods both in life’s ‘ Springing lightly up the steps :— 
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«“ Where is Mrs. Beaumont?” he demanded of 
the servant. 

*‘ She is out, sir,” was the reply. 

“Qut—out! She is always out, it appears to me!” 
ejaculated Beaumont in a peevish tone, uncon- 
scious that he uttered his thoughts aloud. 

“ Yes, sir, she is out a good deal, sir!” said the 
obsequious waiter. 

‘What do you mean, rascal?” exclaimed the 
now irritated Beaumont, raising his whip. “Attend 
to the horses, nor dare open your lips!” 

Poor Beaumont! For the first time in his life 
anger had mastered his reason. These few words 
were the harshest he had ever spoken! Let us 
endeavor to exculpate him. 

When Arabell married, she was a novice in 
city life, and unfortunately her initiation proved a 
scene of enchantment from which neither the de- 
lights of her new-found home, nor the tender atten- 
tions of her husband could withdraw her. True, 
she loved Beaumont, and the first few months her 
thoughts were all in harmony with his; but as she 
became more at home in the gay world, sheg@rew 
less domestic—less affectionate. Among her ac- 
quaintance were several fashionable ladies, gay, fri- 
volous, and thoughtless as herself, and in their so- 
ciety there wasan irresistible fascination for Arabell. 
The book which Beaumont read for her entertain- 
ment grew tiresome amid the nonsensical ephemera 
with which her mind began to fill; the songs with 
which she had so often delighted the ear of love, 
she found unfashionable and she sang them no 
more; and parties and promenades she thought 
were surely preferable to a sober set-down at home 
with nobody but her husband. She would gladly 
have drawn Beaumont within the vortex, while he, 
on the other hand, caring for her society, and her’s 
alone, strove to make home a paradise. Ere six 
months were passed, he could not but acknowledge 
to himself that she was more fond of dress than suit- 
ed either his taste or his purse ; and he often sighed 
as he found that domestic life had not the charms 
for her he had fondly anticipated—but then ‘she 
is so young—so beautiful—a little dissipation can 
do her no harm!” would Beaumont soliloquize. 

Mais revenons nous. Ashamed of such an ebu- 
ition of anger, however impertinent the remark of 
the servant, Beaumont entered the house to await 
the return of Arabell. He was a great admirer of 
neatness and order, and either his vision was af- 
fected by what had just taken place, or an inexcu- 
sable air of careless house-wifery spread itself over 
every room ; in the little dressing-room of Arabell, 
especially, where he had chosen to seat himself, dis- 
order reigned supreme. Her dresses, her jewels, 
were scattered heedlessly about ; the ward-robe half 
closed over a beautifui silk robe ; bureau-drawers 
left open, their contents in strange medley; 
slippers, souvenirs, hair brushes, fans, boquet- 
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holders, strewing alike toilet and tapis. As if to | 
apologize to himself for a confusion at which he 
blushed, Beaumont exclaimed, “ Well, well, she 
was undoubtedly called away in a great hurry!” 

More than an hour passed, and then a light foot. 
step ascended the stair, and radiant as a sunbeam 
Arabell glided into the room. 

“Ah, dear Beau’! Lam so glad you are here, 

How convenient that you happened to ride. Come, 
I want you to drive me down to Madam.G s. 
She has just opened a case of French hats. See 
how horribly I look in this!” advancing her brigh: 
little face, shaded by a brim of pink satin, close to 
the admiring eyes of her husband. 

‘‘No matter about your hat this morning, love. 
I have a more delightful plan for you, and | 
feared ypu would not come back in time—but it is 
not too late yet. Throw on a warmer shaw\, and 
for a few hours, dear Arabell, we will bid adieu to 
the din and confusion of the city and once more 
enjoy nature in her own demesne.” 

Oh, I can’t possibly go to-day—indeed I can’t. 
Ihave engaged to go out with Mrs. Dash, and at 
five my dress-maker comes, and then I must se- 
leet my hat before they have been pulled about by 
everybody! But what makes you look so se- 
rious, Beau’? ” 

“Well, I am disappointed, Arabell, I own. | 
had formed such a pleasing picture of to-day’s en- 
joyment. Come, your engagement with Mrs. Dash 
is of no consequence ; send her a note. Your 
dress-maker can come again, and your hat will be 
just as pretty to-morrow: come—the country will 
be so charming!” 

“Tt will be shocking so early in the season! 
Stony, rough roads, and nothing in the world to 
be seen but naked trees, and farmers in blue shirts 
sowing grain, or a straw scare-crow, with maybe 
a few black-birds whistling in the distance. Pray, 
don’t ask me to go again, for indeed I would not 
for all the world! ” 

Poor Beaumont, chagrined and half resentful, 
arose and was about to leave the room without 
speaking, when, throwing her arms around his 
neck, Arabell cried: 

“ Now you are angry, Beau’. Come you shall 
drive me all over the city—how much pleasanter 
to be dashing through the crowded streets whiere 
one can see and be seen, than jogging along, for all 
the world like Darby and Joan, over a country 
road!” And she looked so bewitching, and her 
kiss was so sweet, that Beaumont forgetting his 
disappointment, exclaimed :— 

“Well, if you prefer it, it certainly will be 
pleasanter.” 

« And will you stop at Madam G rt” 

“ If you wish, certainly, love.” 

“‘ And you will help me to choose a hat?” 

“ Dearest, your own taste is unique.” 
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And away drove the enamored husband with 
his gay, young wife. Happy would it have been if 
their matrimonial contre-tems could always have 


ended thus happily ! 





Neither had these twelve-months passed un- 
eventful in the domestic data of Frank Harrington 
and Mary. Clouds overshadowed their honey- 
moon, and the affectionate girl had even thus early 
much to grieve her gentle spirit. Those four 
weeks of custom-proscribed bliss were passed in 
the country, but no sooner did they return to town, 
than, apparently forgetful alike of his responsibili- 
ties as a husband, and that the happiness of the 
sweet girl he had wedded rested so entirely upon 
himself, Harrington plunged anew into the vortex 
of dissipation. , 

But Mary concealed all her sorrows within her 
own breast—she uttered no reproach—breathed no 
complaint, but ever met her truant husband with a 
glad smile of welcome. And she did this because 
she loved him, and because she had full faith in 
his love for her. How then was she to wean him 
to herself from scenes to which habit had so en- 
chained him? Not by lamentations—not by cen- 
sure. Good sense pointed the way, and affection 
tired not. She remitted none of her kindness, nor 
feigned a love she did not feel. Gradually she dis- 
covered his peculiar fancies—his tastes, or in 
homely parlance, “his likes and dislikes,” and 
these it was her study and delight to gratify. It 
was all done too without obtrusiveness. And she 
herself was always so cheerful—with something 
interesting to relate, or some pleasing book to 
read, or to which she, the more delighted, listened. 
Her dinners were got up with neatness and even 
elegance—his favorite dishes done to his palate so 
temptingly—her servants were quiet and respect- 
ful, and everything around her house was in per- 
fect keeping—while an air of comfort and cheer- 
fulness pervaded the whole. Distrusting her own 
powers of pleasing him always, unaided by others, 
she would occasionally gather around her a few 
chosen friends whom she knew he loved. But her 
greatest conquests were achieved alone. More than 
once ere six months of their wedded life had flown, 
as they sat tete a tete of an evening, Harrington 
had drawn forth his watch exclaiming with a look 
of surprise :— 

“Tsit possible, Mary, itis solate! Why it is ten 
o'clock already. How rapidly the hours have 
passed !”? 

What words of joy to Mary! 

Or at other times after listening for hours to his 
favorite songs, sung in the most charming manner, 
to which he would now and then add his own fine 
voice, turning over the leaves of her music-book 
with scrupulous exactness, he would kiss the fair 
open brow turned toward him and say :— 
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“Why, Mary, you are bewitching ! I promised to 
be at the opera to-night—but never mind, dearest, 
your music is sweeter.” 

And thus at the end of a twelve-month Mary 
was in a fair way of reclaiming her beloved hus- 
band from the errors into which he had fallen—of 
rendering him respected and esteemed, and of se- 
curing forever their mutual happiness. 


Another twelve-month passed, and Mary and 
Arabeil were mothers—each of a lovely boy! 

And now, thought Beaumont, as he pressed his 
first-born to his heart, Arabell will no longer be 
obliged to seek abroad for amusement. Oh, no, if 
home has at times seemed tedious to her, it can do 
so no longer. Our dear little boy will be a source 
of constant delight! and the proud, happy father 
kissed the cheek of his beautiful wife, and felt he 
could make no sacrifice too great for her. 

Arabell was overpowered with excitement at the 
novelty. She screamed with joy when she first kiss- 
ed her babe. Whatadearlittle thing! But, hea- 
vens, what a red face! It would look just like Mor- 
timer, she knew, but then it rolled its eyes so hor- 
ribly she could not bear to look at it. She loved it 
dearly, so dearly, but, pray nurse, do take it out of 
sight and hearing. Mercy, that screeching could 
not be endured—horrid little darling! Such 
were the feelings of the young mother. It may be 
doubted whether she did love her babe “ so dear- 
ly;” yet.todo her justice, it must be owned, she 
did—but the cares of maternity did not accord 
with her ideas of enjoyment! It was a delightful 
little plaything for a while, to be sure, when it was 
dressed clean with laces, and ribbons, and corals, 
and could laugh and coo, then no mother could ap- 
pear more fond—but if affected by any little ail- 
ment—if it were fretful, or in the least troublesome, 
it was sent off to the nursery to be soothed or 
abused, as the case might be, by hirelings! 

And Beaumont was doomed again to have his 
hopes destroyed! But the patience and love 
which had made him indulgent to her caprices as 
a wife, could not render him lenient to her neglect 
asa mother, and when day after day he came 
home and found Arabell either out or prepared to 
meet him with peevish complainings of the re- 
straint upon her pleasures, (although she in reality 
neglected none,) and the seclusion to which she 
fancied herself doomed on account of her child, he 
became moody and morose, and listened to all her 
murmurs with the utmost indifference. 

‘“ Little Willie does not look well this morning, 
Arabell.” 

“ What nonsense, Beau’. 
more fidgetty than any grandmother. 
that anything is the matter, at least I hope not— 
for I must call on the K ’s this morning.” 

Beaumont went to his office impressed with the 
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idea that the babe was sick and about noon he re- 
turned home merely for the purpose of seeing his 
little treasure. As he entered the house he heard 
the babe screaming violently asif in pain. Hastily 
running up to the nursery he threw open the door. 
The nurse, with a very red face, was tossing and 
jumping the child,in no very gentle manner, which 
continued to cry loudly. 

“Why nurse, what is the matter with the ba- 
by?” he asked. 

“Dear knows, sir. It’s leaving it too long the 
mother is, sir. It has moaned dreadfully three 
hours and twenty blessed minutes since Mrs. 
Beaumont went out. Poor little dear—there— 
there—there |” 

Beaumont took the babe from her arms and en- 
deavored to soothe it and at last succeeded. Rest- 
ing its little head upon his shoulder the exhausted 
child sobbed itself to sleep. ‘* Cruel mother!” 
thought the father as he pressed his lips to its tear- 
ful eye-lids. 

In a few minutes Arabell came in dressed in the 
extreme of fashion and throwing herself into a 
rocking-chair, languidly rested her hand, exclaim- 
ing: 

“Oh,Iamsotired! Indeed I have no strength at 
all! But mercy, Beau’, what are you home for? Ah, 
ha, ha, ha, it could not stay without seeing its ba- 
by could it!” she added in a jesting tone. 

“ And I wish, Arabell, that you would not leave 
Willie so long. He has been crying very bitterly. 
Poor little fellow, he has made himself sick.” 

Arabell sprang to his side. 

“Sick! nonsense. Look at those coral lips and 
those rosy cheeks!” 

“ Yes. Arabell, but listen to his breathing—he is 
ina high fever.” At this moment the babe opened 
its eyes, and stretching out his little arms, smiled 
in the face of his mother. “ Ah, Arabell, how 
can you be so cruel as to leave this sweet child so 
often. See he knows you—look at his little hands 
held up to you!” 

The look and tone of reproach with which this 
remark was made, touched the conscience of Ara- 
bell, but instead of owning her fault she burst into 
passionate flood of tears, exclaiming: 

“T declare Iam a perfect slave! I believe if 
you could, you would confine me within doors all 
the time. When I have a good nurse, I don’t see 
why J should be always at the cradle!” 

“ Nurse” she continued, as her husband left the 
room, evidently disgusted at her words, ‘‘ has the 
baby cried much ? ” 

“ Dear, no—bless its heart—pretty creature—it 
just whimpered a little as Mr. Beaumont came in, 
Ma’am. Not but what it might have cried dread- 
fully if J had not had the care of it. None of the 
babies I tends ever gets crying—no, Ma’am. Mrs. 
Pettis says, says she Z 
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“ There, dear little fellow,” said Arabell, kissing 


him, ‘‘ now go back to nurse.” ’ 
And tosuch a woman did Arabell confide the 


charge of her helpless infant ! 





The following scene will show how Mary was 
progressing in her pleasing task of winning her 
husband, and in what manner her maternal duties 
were performed. 

‘«‘ Mary, put on your bonnet, do, I want you to 
go out with me,” cried Arabell Beaumont, tripping 
one morning into the dressing-room of Mis. Har- 
rington. ‘‘ Such magnificent curtains as I saw this 
morning. I shall make Beau’ buy them for me, on- 
ly I want your opinion first—you are such a tas\y 
little body.” 

‘“‘ Excuse me, I am sorry to refuse you, but I 
cannot go out this morning,” replied Mary; “I 
want to finish this little robe ere Frank comes 
home to dinner. See, is it not pretty? he saw the 
material yesterday in passing a store, and thinking 
how charming dear little Edwy would look in it, 
he went in and bought it.” 

“Yes—it is pretty—very,’ answered Arabeil, 
carelessly, ‘but there can be no need of making it 
up in such a hurry.” 

‘‘ But I wish to surprise Frank when he comes 
home by seeing the babe in his new dress. How 
cunning the little fellow will look!” 

«‘ Nonsense, Mary. What consequence whether 
it is finished to-day, or to-morrow, or next week ; 
and after all I don’t believe Frank will look at it 
after it is done !” 

‘‘ Indeed he will!” said Mary, “he takes as 
much pleasure in all I do for the babe as I do 
myself—so I cannot go out with you—but why not 
sit with me this morning. Come throw off your 
bonnet—here is Frank’s large chair for you.” 

“ Well, you seem so comfortable,” replied Ara- 
bell, casting her eyes around, “ that I believe | will. 
And now I have time to look at you, Mary ; why 
how neat you are! How do you contrive to keep 
yourself so nice—how pretty your gingham dress 
fits you—what a sweet collar—and your hair looks 
so glossy and so smooth—and, positively, if I should 
not think you were going to dance with those little 
kid slippers. What in the world makes you take 
so much pains with your dress in the morn- 
ing?” } 

« Why to please my husband, to be sure,” said 
Mary, looking up from her work and smiling. 

‘Ha, ha, ha, that’s a good one! just as if was 
any matter how one was dressed for nobody but a 
husband to see!” 

“ Nobody but a husband ! 
whose eyes would you wish to appear better : 

“ Oh, anybody’s. Why I think it is all nonsense. 
I have dressing enough to do for calls and par- 
ties—so at home I just throw on a dressing-gown, 
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and to save trouble tuck my hair out ofsight under } before a cheerful fire in his pleasant parlor. He 


a little mob-cap, and then I am comfortable.” 
« And do you not think Mortimer had rather 
see you dressed neatly than always en dishabille?” 
« Perhaps he had—but what consequence is it? ” 
“« But, Arabell, would you have been willing be- 
fore marriage that he should have seen you so 
carelessly dressed as you own isnow your habit?” 
“« Certainly not—no indeed!” 
« Then why now ?” 
“Oh, husbands are different from lovers, you 


know!” 

«Yes, Arabell, but let us not lose the lover in 
gaining a husband !” 

Oh, never fear! But where did you get all these 
beautiful flowers?” asked Arabell, willing to change 
the subject. 

“They all come from our own little yard,” an- 
swered Mary. ‘I gather fresh ones every day, 
sufficient to deck this room at least, for Frank is 
so fond of them, and indeed so am I—but flowers 
are beautiful every where.” 

‘‘ Yes, they are very pretty—but I have no time 
for any such thing. Ihave so many engagements 
—so many visitors that I cannot find time for flow- 
ers. Mortimer is very fond of such things too, and 
used to bring me home such exquisite bouquets, 
but I never could take care of them, and, poor fel- 
low, after the first hour or two he would generally 
find them drooping or dead—so now he does not 
give me any more,” sighed Arabell. ‘ Ah, here 
comes the baby,” she cried, springing up as Ma- 
ry’s nurse entered with little Edwy, a beautiful, 
black-eyed, laughing boy of eight months, 

“Why Mary, how fat the little fellow has grown 
—how healthy he looks. Oh, Willie isso pale and 
hollow-eyed! Why your babe is as large again 
as mine!” 

“Do you think so?” said Mary, “ perhaps Wil- 
lie is sick.” 

“ Well I do not know whether he is or not. He 
is sostupid! Do see this child jumping after the 
flowers. Ifow strong he is! Poor Willie does not 
do so—he is always asleep, or else is as dull as he 
can be.” 

“ Have you a good nurse?” asked Mary. 

“ Oh, excellent—she is invaluable to me !” 

“Do you give your babe anodynes?” 

“No, indeed. Do you know one day the idea 
came into my head, or rather Beau’ suggested it, 
that perhaps nurse had been giving him something 
of that sort, but I declare she flew into quite a 
passion at the very mention of such a thing, and if 
Thad not given her a new dress, I really believe 
she would have gone off and left me immediately.” 

Mary made no reply and Arabell soon after 
took leave. 

It was evening, and Frank Harrington with lit- 
tle Edwy on his knee, and Mary at his side, sat 
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looked from one to the other of his treasures— 
from the playful, beautiful boy, to the gentle, lov- 
ing mother, and tears of happiness filled his eyes. 
He had encountered Beaumont that afternoon, 
and he now, in contrast to his own blissful situation, 
remembered the haggard, dejected countenance of 
his friend. 

“ Mary,” said he at length, turning to his wife, 
“‘T was quite shocked to-day with poor Beau- 
mont’s appearance. I never sawa person change 
as he has within the last year, and he seems so 
very much dejected too.” 

** Yes, Frank, he has certainly altered greatly. 
Indeed, I should hardly recognize him had I not 
observed the change from time to time.” 

‘‘Tt has been hinted to me that his habits are 
bad,” added Frank, * but I cannot credit it.” 

“ Neither can I,” said Mary, “so fond of home 
too as he used to be.” 

“Ah!” exclaimed Frank, “I am afraid that 
Arabell has not proved the good angel to him, 
which I have found in you, dearest. When I think 
how much my foolish conduct must have grieved 
you in our early married life, I feel that 1 do not 
deserve my present happiness! How did you 
have patience with such a wild, thoughtless fel- 
low?” 

“ Why, because I loved you, my dear husband, 
and I knew, too, that, careless as you might appear, 
you in reality loved your little wife better than all 
the world! Assured of that—how easy all the rest ! 
I but followed the dictates of my heart and strove 
to make home what it should ever be—ihe abode 
of happiness and mutual confidence ! and, indeed, 
Frank,” added Mary, smiling through her tears, 
‘you proved very tractable !” 

‘¢ How could I help it with such a little witch,” 
replied her husband, “ that seemed to know all 
my thoughts and wishes before I could open my 
lips! Yes, sweet one, you have succeeded in 
what should be the most pleasing duty of every 
wife—you have made home the happiest spot on 
earth! How different has been the conduct of 
Arabell. Poor Mortimer, with a heart overflow- 
ing with tenderness and love—has found no sym- 
pathy—none! The wife of his bosom upon whom 
all his affections were ggeasured, irreclaimable 
either by persuasion—by kindness, or the feelings 
of a mother, forsakes her home for frivolous 
amusements—for companions as heedless as her- 
self, or fillsit with peevish complaints, thus turning 
a paradise (as she might make it) into a perfect 
Arabell has trifled away both her own 


3» 


purgatory. 
happiness and her husband’s I fear irretrievably ! 
At this moment the door-bell was violently 
rung, and pale and almost breathless the object of 
their commisseration rushed in: 
“ For God's sake come to my child, Mary—Mrs. 
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Harrington,” cried Beaumont, “come quickly— 
my boy is dying—dying! Oh lose not a moment 
—a carriage is at the door!” 

Without waiting even to put on her bonnet, Ma- 
rv flew down stairs, followed by her husband and 
the distracted father, and in a few moments was at 
the door of Beaumont’s residence. 

With hasty steps she proceeded to the nursery, 
and softly pushed open the door. In the little 
cradle, like a blighted lily, lay the dying boy—his 
blue eyes fixed and dim under their half-closed 
lids—his features wasted by suffering, and his 
beautiful golden hair, seemingly already damp with 
the dew of death, resting upon his pallid brow like 
sun-light upon snow. By the side of the cradle on 
the floor, was Arabell in a rich ball dress, as if sum- 
moned from some festive scene to the pillow of her 
dying boy, wringing her hands and shrieking, “‘ Oh 
my child—my child—don’t let him die—my 
child!” 

The nurse with her apron thrown over her head 
A 
word of sympathy to the unhappy mother, and then 
Mary bent down over the cradle and looked at the 
poor baby—she felt its little hands—its clammy 
limbs—she pressed the blue dissevered lips with her 
own, and listened to its feeble breathing. 

“What is the matter, nurse, with this dear boy, and 
how long has he been ill? ” she inquired. 


was sobbing (to all appearance ) in the corner. 


“Oh, Ma’am, nothing’s the matter, only dwindling 
away, Ma’am. Poorer and poorer, and paler and 
paler he gets every day, and now you see, Ma’am, he 
is most gone—the dear!” 

Again Arabell shrieked wildly. 

“ Has the child taken any anodyne? ” said Mary. 

“No, indeed, Ma’am!” answered the nurse. 

“ Because,” continued Mary, “this looks to me 

like a child suffering from the effects of lauda- 
num or some other powerful opiate.” 
“Laudanum! opiate!” exclaimed the nurse, 
pertly, “‘ The mercy knows who should give it to 
him! J have not, I’m sure. I never do such dread 
ful things—not I. Mrs. Pettis always said, says 
she = 

Mary lifted the child from the cradle and notwith- 
standing the asseverations of the nurse, inquired how 
long since a physician had seen the babe. She was 
told that none had been called in, as the nurse had 
said it would be of no use and only frighten the little 
dear to death—she could do all that was necessary. 

“ Let a physician be summoned instantly,” cried 
Mary to Beaumont, “ your child may yet be saved.” 

In a few moments the doctor was there. 

“This boy has been taking laudanum,” said he, 
after looking at the babe and feeling its little pulse. 
“Oh no, no, doctor he has not!” said Arabell. 

“ How should you know?” interrupted Beau- 
mont, fixing his eye sternly upon the culpable mother. 
“Call the nurse ;” for as the doctor entered that 
personage had disappeared. 
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‘What have you been giving this child?” |, 
asked, as she re-entered the room. 

“Nothing at all, sir, but a little cordial for t)» 
colic—poor thing.” 

“The truth, woman, and at once!” cried t}, 
doctor, “this is the effect of stronger opiates thy) 
cordial; what is it?” 

“ Nothing else, sir, upon my word.” 

“ Your word ! Woman, you are telling mea false. 
hood—think not to deceive me. 
giving it laudanum!” 

The nurse lifted up her hands and rolled UP eyes 
in horror at the accusation, and stoutly maintained 


You have bee» 


her innocence. 

The doctor seized her arms. 

““ Now, madam, you wear a pocket about you?” 

““ Ye-e-es, sir.” 

‘“‘ Empty it this moment.” 

“Not for you or any man living!” screamed the 
woman, turning very pale, and striving to free herself 
from the grasp of the doctor. 

Well, then J will!” and, notwith- 
standing her struggles, a phial labelled “‘ Laudanum” 
and another “ Elixir’? were drawn forth. 

The guilty woman at first persisted in her inno- 
cence, but finding it vain, at length confessed that 
she had always been in the habit of administering 


“You wont ! 


one or both as she pleased to the miserable infani— 
that the child having disturbed her much the nigh; 
previous because it was sick from teething, she liad 
given him a larger dose than she intended! 

At this confession the conscience-stricken Arabel), 
with a thrilling shriek, fainted and was borne from 
the chamber. 

‘ Woman!” exclaimed Beaumont, hoarse wit) 
passion, as he shook the nurse by the arm, “ if my 
child dies, your life shall answer for it!” 

But the child did not die. Better perhaps would 
it have been had it done so, for when after a long and 
dangerous fever Arabell at length recovered, she 
found her boy an idiot! 

Dreadful punishment for her follies! 


Beaumont is possessed of too much goodness of 
heart to treat the now repentant wife and motlir 
otherwise than with kindness, but his affection and 
confidence she can never regain—loss irreparable! 
Her husband cannot forget the past! How can he, 
when his eye rests upon his idiot boy—a constant, 
living reproach to the wretched mother! 

Harrington is a tender, affectionate husband, ® 
proud father, and the happiest of men! 

Mary neglects none of her powers of pleasing now 
that she has secured the love of her husband. She 
still wears the same bright smile—she still orna- 
ments her rooms with flowers and practises his fa- 
vcrite airs, she dresses with the same simplicity, and 
although she has now more than one little pet to 
claim her care, her home is the perfection of neat- 
ness and order. 
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feelings of patriotic pride. 


AGAIN we present our readers with ¢wo superb en- 
gravings in addition to our plate of authentic fashions 
—engravings highly creditable to their respective ar- 
tists, and that are certainly not excelled, we venture 
to think not equalled, by any magazine illustrations 
inthiscountry. The onebefore us has far higher value 
than attaches tomostengravings presented to the read- 
It represents an historical 





—— 


ers of periodical literature. 
fact connected with the proud era of American Aifitretsy 
and toall classes of readers appeals with an irresistible 
though silent voice, awakening the purest and loftiest 
Whose bosom does not 
swell with emotions, too big for human utterance, as 
he reads the records of the immortal Washington’s 
imperishable achievements ? 
the heart of every American—whether he be an 
American by birth or by sympathy—throb with high 
delight as he sees embodied before him in full length 
‘portraiture the principal actors, the conquerors and 
the conquered, in our early struggles for indepen- 


How much more will 





And let not the readers of the Columbian 
suppose that their gratification in receiving so valua- 


dence ? 


ble an engraving is greater than ours in presenting 
it. Their patronage has been so liberally and so 
cordially accorded to us, that it becomes a pleasant 
study with us how we may meet their views and if 
possible even exceed their expectations. 

But, doubtless, we shall still farther enhance the 
value of the engraving if we give with it a condensed 
history of the event which it represents. Our space 
will not permit of an extended account of the 
siege of Yorktown, (Virginia,) nor even a passing 
glance at the skillful manceuvres on the part of 
Washington and the French generals, in order to 
blind the British troops as to the intended movement 
of the American forces into the South. Lord Corn- 
wallis had taken possession of Yorktown and Glou- 
cester, the main part of his army being at the former 
place, around which he had thrown up strong works 
of defence and had prepared to sustain a siege. On 
the 30th of September, 1781, the American and 
French generals completely invested the place, the 
Americans being stationed on the right, the French 
on the left, in a semicircular line, each wing resting 
on York river. The siege immediately commenced 
and was carried on with great vigor. The enemy 
too were not idle, nor inefficient in their efforts for de- 
fence and annoyance. A party of Americans under 
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THE SURRENDER AT YORKTOWN. 


(See the Engraving.) 


Lafayette, and of French under the Baron de Vio- 
meuil, stormed two redoubts at the same time with 
complete success. The besiegers pressed on their 
trenches, and kept up an incessant fire from their 
batteries, till the 17th of October, when, at about ten 
o’clock in the morning, the enemy beat a parley, and 
Lord Cornwallis sent out a note to General Wash- 
ington proposing a cessation of hostilities, for twenty- 
four hours, and the appointment of commissioners 
from each side for settling the terms for the surren- 
der of the two posts, Yorktown and Gloucester. In 
reply, General Washington required him, as a preli- 
minary step, to communicate in writing the terms on 
which he would surrender. This was conplied with 
and hostilities ceased. 

The terms proposed by the British were that the 
garrison should be prisoners of war with the custom- 
ary honors, that they should be sent to Europe under 
an engagement not to serve against France or Amer- 
ica, until released or exchanged; that all arms and 
public stores should be given up; that the officers 
and soldiers should retain their private property, and 
that the interest of several persons in a private capa- 
city should be attended to. This last provision was 
to protect the traders, and other Americans, who had 
joined the enemy. Some of these points not being 
admissible, General Washington next day transmitted 
an answer to the following effect :—all the troops in 
the garrison were to become prisoners of war, and to 
be marched into such parts of the country as could 
conveniently provide for their subsistence; arms, 
public stores, &e. to be given up, the officers retain- 
ing their side arms, and both officers and soldiers pre- 
serving their baggage and effects, excepting such pro- 
perty as had been taken in the country, which was to 
be reclaimed; the surrendering army to receive the 
same honors that had been granted by the British to 
the garrison at Charleston. 

To this the enemy acceded. 
pitulation were signed on the 19th of October, and on 


The articles of ca- 


the afternoon of that day the garrisons marched out 
and surrendered their arms, as represented in the 
engraving. The life-like features and the expression 
of countenance suitable to such a scene are faithfully 
portrayed. We hope that in thousands of families 
this picture will be carefully cherished, and will be 
employed in reminding the rising generation what 
their forefathers were. 
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THE PROMISE MADE TO ME. 


BY MRS. C. 


I WAITED as thou bad'st me, love, 
Beneath our favorite tree, 

Slow pass’d the time—thou did’st not keep 
The promise made to me. 

The moonlight, that we both so love, 
The astral gems high set 

In Heaven’s blue vault, grew wan and dim, 
For tears my eyelids wet! 

I felt "twas wrong—I know [ sinn’d, 
But not, not towards thee, 

For well I knew thy spirit kept 
The promise made to me. 


*T was but a transient gloom that touch'd 
My spirit, as I gaz’d 

Upon the skies, to which so oft 
Our glances fond were rais’d— 

I miss'd so much thy tender look, 
Thy earnest gentle tone, 


LOUISE M.- MILLS. 
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That moments hung like hours unbless’d, 
While thus I stood alone. 

But hope, bright angel, near me drew 
And bade the shadows flee, 

While, soft as thine, a voice renew'd 
The promise made to me. 


How firm the tie that binds me thus! 
How sacred and sincere 

The confidence, the love that doth 
Bring thee, when absent, near— 

Thou seem'st to speak in every breeze, 
To smile in all that’s fair, 

And when I kneeling ask God's grace, 
Thy name is in my pray’r. 

Oh, dearest, through our future years 
May this close anion be, 

I keep undimm'd my faith, and thou, 
Thy promises to me. 
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I LOVE A LOWLY LASSIE. 


BY MISS MARY L.~LAWSON. 


I Love a lowly lassie 
But woo a noble dame, 
Though both are fair as angels 
Their names I dare not name. 
By love and pride divided 
[ know not what to do, 
My thoughts too often wander 
From where I fondly sue. 


My lassie’s eyes are swimming 
In liquid rays of light, 
Forever softly beaming 
Too tender to be bright; 
My lady shades her glances 
ith jeweled hand of snow, 
While dreams of conscious power 
Amid their beauty glow. 


My lassie’s lips unclosing, 
The balmy zephyrs kiss, 
Like roses half dissolving 
In sunny dews of bliss. 
Upon my lady’s red lip 
There is a shade of pride— 
That smiles of gracious kindness, 
All vainly strive to hide. 


My lady’s wealth is boundless 
Her friends of high degree, 
Yet many a selfish feeling 
Within her breast I see. 
Her face is bright as heaven, 
But oft I think with pain, 
The lover who was landless 
How coldly she'd disdain. 


And though my lassie dwells not 
In lordly hall or bower, 
By nature's hand she’s tutored 
A wild but cherished flower. 
While in her lovely bosom 
All thoughts of beauty dwell, 
And o’er each word she utters 
They cast a graceful spell. 
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And when she turns to greet me 
Her heart is in her eyes, 

She strives not to o’ershadow 
A gleam of fond surprise. 

My lady's looks are downcast 
She will not let me see— 

One shade of soft emotion 
Cuan rise at sight of me. 


I would not wrong my true love 

Or wound her gentle breast, 
And yet how can I wed her 

By pride of birth opprest ; 
Or hope she can be happy 

Thus raised from her degree— 
My lassie turned a lady, 

Vere scarce the same to me. 


No, prudence sadly whispers 
My bride she cannot be, 
Oh, would so fair a vision 
Had never dawned for me ; 
’Mid scenes of gayest splendor 
Where all is rich and rare, 
My weary glance will wander 
But never find her there. 


The moonlight still will quiver 
Above our trysting tree, 
But never more discover 
Her looks of love for me. 
The soft wind will not bring me 
Her music murmured tone, 
She'll stand where [ am musing 
But it will be alone. 


Then fare thee well, my lassie, 
And may life seem to thee, 
The scene of sunny gladness 
It ne‘er can prove to me. 
And I will be forgotten 
When in a few short years, 
A dream of love more happy 
Has dried away thy tears. 
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DANIEL IN 


THE LIONS’ 





DEN. 


(See the Engraving.) 


We do not think it would be any compliment to the 
readers of the Columbian Magazine were we to apo- 
lozize for the occasional introduction of Scriptural 
No his- 


tory is so replete with subjects for the artist’s pencil, 


iJlustrations among our embellishments. 


and thence have the greatest painters derived their 
noblest and most enduring works—their sublimest 
conceptions and their immortal fame. 

And 
fine mezzotint before us. 


what important truths are embodied in the 
Let us briefly glance at 
the history of {this miraculous intervention, given by 
the sacred writer. How brief and yet how full his 
narrative, and how suggestive! It is a peculiarity 
of the sacred writers that they never exhaust a sub- 
ject, but always leave something to be filled up in 
the mind of the reader. Their narratives especially 
have this character. The important facts are clear- 
ly stated, the minor details are left for the mind of 
the reader to supply. The foreground of the picture 
is accurately sketched, all the necessary figures are 
introduced with sufficient prominence to preserve 
the fidelity of the representation through all changes 
of its adjuncts, but the background and accompani- 
ments the artist may supply at will, albeit if he fol- 
low the inspired teacher in the main features of the 
representation he can scarcely, by any decorations of 
his own fancy, alter or conceal the moral of the ori- 
ginal—a truth that is abundantly apparent in the en- 
graving that has suggested these observations. 

The facts embodied in the illustration let us brief- 
ly recapitulate. The hero of this scene was of royal 
descent, from David, king of Israel. He was carried 
captive to Babylon at an early age, about six hun- 
dred years before the birth of Christ, or anno mundi 
3398. 
an exclusively vegetable diet lay any stress upon the 
youthful example of Daniel and his three fellow cap- 
tives, but certain it is that, on their arrival at Baby- 
lon, they asked and obtained permission to eat vege- 


We do not know whether the advocates for 


tables only. The example, however, only serves our 
friends who advocate the practice, so far that these 
Babylonish captives grew healthy and strong upon 
their diet. But the reason of their choice has no 
force as an argument in its favor, inasmuch as they 
refused all animal food that they might not be com- 
pelled to eat such portions,or such kinds, as were 
forbidden by their religion. This same Daniel had 


been well-instructed in all the wisdom of the Chal 
deans, for he was appointed to a place at court and re- 
ceived an education suitable to the station to which 
he was appointed; and in two or three instances he 
manifested such a facility in the interpretation of 
dreams, and generally so much wisdom, probity and 
courage that he was elevated to a high rank in the 
Persian kingdom, The envy excited by his exalta- 
tion, and the animosity engendered among other of- 
fice-holders by his unyielding integrity, eventually in- 
volved 
artist. 

Daniel’s position is briefly defined by the sacred 


him in the danger represented by our 


historian. ‘Then this Daniel was preferred above 
the presidents and princes, because an excellent spi- 
rit was found in him; and the king thought to set 
him over the whole realm.” Then his enemies plot- 
ted against him and a scheme was concocted by 
which they hoped to strike a death-blow at the 
king’s favorite. The king, whose ambition was flat- 
tered by the proposal, consented to the passage of a 
law prohibiting any person in his kingdom from ask- 


ing a petition of any other god or man than himself, 


for thirty days, on pain of being cast into the den of 


lions—the punishment awarded to the worst of crim- 
inals. The righteous Daniel was not to be deter- 
red from his customary devotions by any such dan- 
ger, and though well-knowing that by this movement 
his enemies sought his death, he yet “ went into his 
house, and his windows being open towards Jerusa- 
lem, he kneeled upon his knees three times a day 
and prayed and gave thanks before his God, as he 
did aforetime.” 
ed; the king, who now saw the object of those who 


This was sufficient ; he was arrest- 


had recommended the passage of the arbitrary law, 
had no power to revoke the decree or mitigate the 
punishment, and with a sorrowful heart he consigned 
his favorite minister to the fearful fate that his ene- 
mies had so cunningly contrived for him. 

Daniel’s courage failed not. With unchanged 
countenance he submitted to the decree—he was 
lowered into the den—the entrance was sealed upon 
him, and at morning’s dawn——— but the Scriptures 
and our artist have told the rest—‘‘ So Daniel was 
taken up out of the den and no manner of hurt 
was found upon him, because he believed in his 


God.” 
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“THE GONDOLIER.” 


POETRY BY MISS ELIZA RITCHIE. MUSIC BY MISS ANN SLOMAN. 
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2D VERSE. 


The gondolier, the gondolier, swiftly he glides away, 

The gondolier, the gondolier, he rows and he murmurs his lay ; 
Sometimes a maid and her lover draw near, to sail on the moonlit sea, 
But the gondolier he heeds not their vows, for one and all little cares he. 
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Tue Porricat Writings or Exizanetn Oakes SMITH. 

New York, J, 8. Redfield. 

Here at least is a volume of true poetry, graceful, mu- 
sical, and full of feeling. The author, better known perhaps 
as Mrs. Seba Smith, has been a valued contributor to the 
Columbian Magazine, and we anticipate from our readers 
a cordial welcome to this first complete edition of her poems. 
The longest poem in this collection—The Sinless Child—is 
wellknown. That itis original in conception is acceded 
by all; that it is perfectly natural, we think may be safely 
denied ; but that it abounds with elevated sentiments, great 
delicacy of thought, peculiar grace and smoothness of versi- 
fication, with many striking, effective and really brilliant 
passages, evincing a poetic mind of the highest order, we 
should be disposed to maintain against all gainsayers. Are 
not these stanzas truly beautiful ? 

“The tender violets bent in smiles 
To elves that sported nigh, 

Tossing the drops of fragrant dew 
To scent the evening sky. 

They kissed the rose in love and mirth, 
And its petals fairer grew, 


A shower of pearly dust they brought, 
And o’er the lily threw. 


A host flew round the mowing field, 
Aud they were showering down 
The cooling spray on the early grass, 
Like diamonds o’er it thrown; 
They gemmed each leaf and quivering spear 
With pearls of liquid dew, 
And bathed the stately forest tree, 
Till his robe was fresh and new. 


T saw a meck-eyed creature curve 
The tulip’s painted cup, 

And bless with one soft kiss the urn, 
Then fold the petals up. 

A finger rocked the young bird’s nest, 
As high on a branch it hung, 

And the gleaming night dew rattled down, 
Where the old dry leaf was flung.” 

Did our space permit we could givemany more specimens 
from the Sinless Child, of as true poetry as was ever pen- 
ned. The Sonnets in the volume do not evince the tender- 
ness and brilliancy of Mrs. Smith’s other poems, but appear 
to us rather as experiments on the part of the fair author 


on her own powers of condensation of thought. 


Tue Duty or American WomeEN TO THEIR CouNTRY. 

New York, Harper & Brothers. 

A Treatise on Domestic Economy; By Miss Catherine 

E. Beecher. New York, Harper & Brothers. 

We class these two works together because, though 
somewhat dissimilar in their character, their aim is one—the 
exaltation of the female character. They are each of that 
class that we should be glad to see multiplied, even tenfold, 
so admirably are they calculated to instill into the mind of 
the reader lessons of patriotism and domestic virtue. The 
former, as its title imports, treats of the duties and obliga- 
tions of the sex, as American women, and right wholesome 


are the counsels which the author gives. We would have 
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a copy of the book in the hands of every lady, whether of 
high or low estate. The admonitions are for all, and wou! 
al Ibut act up to them, our country would have greater req 
son than ever to be proud of its mothers and daughters, 
The Treatise on Domestic Economy is more eminently 
practical in its character. It seeks to give a domestic edu. 
cation; to train young ladies for that position in society 
which, it is fair to presume, they are destined to occupy, 
The author advocates the introduction of domestic econo- 
my as one of the branches of tuition in female schools, : 
the constituting its principles a branch of study. In this 
respect, undeniably, female education is lamentably dei 
cient ; and pupils, readily perceiving that both parents and 
preceptors attach move importance to every other branch 
of tuition, themselves learn lightly to esteem that very 
knowledge which, after-years will prove, in nine cases ou 
of ten, of the utmost practical importance, because absolute: 
ly essential to happiness and the real enjoyment of life. 
We believe this book will do much to correct the evil. 
The author is manifestly impressed deeply with the para 
mount interest of her subject, and writes as one who tho- 
roughly understands and appreciates the task she has under- 
taken. Let but the book find its way into the domestic 
circle; let mothers lend their influence to its sentiments by 
placing it in the hands of their daughters, and a new era 
will dawn upon the home character of American wom 
We speak earnestly on this subject, because we have long 
felt that there is a defect in this particular in our unive 
educational system—a defect far from irremediable, if but 
those whose happiness is maitily concerned, will but see 
their error and set about rectifying it; and no better auxilia 
ry can they have than Miss Beecher’s work—it lays down 
the essential principles ofa betterstate of things and abounds 
with interesting and useful facts in domestic economy. 


Tne Mepict Series or ITALian PRossE, now in course 
of publication by Paine and Burgess of this city, is the com. 
mencement of a new era in American literature, and one 
from which we anticipate a highly beneficial influence. At 
the time of our writing but three numbers have appeared, 
each translated and edited by C. Edwards Lester, Esq. and 
issued with great typographical neatness and beauty. ‘The 
first of the series is the romance of the Challenge of Bar- 
letta by Massilo D’Azeglio, and ina chaste and sentimen- 
tal epistle is dedicated to our townsman, General George? 
Morris. It is one of the best romances in the Italian lao 
guage, and is painfully interesting from its records of the 
crimes of Cesar Borgia.. Some of our more crude, be 
cause careless and hurried writers, might study it as a finish- 
ed model of composition with great advantage. Nos. 2 and 3 
embrace Machiavelli’s Florentine Histories, dedicated with 
The web of Florentine 
A friend, con- 


great propriety to Jared Spark. 
history is wrought with consummate skill. 


versant with the original, pays a high compliment to the 
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translator’s skill in the execution of his task, and assures us 
that he has well preserved the peculiar style of the author, 
which is eminently spirited, clear and vigorous. The sub- 
ject is likewise one of deep interest. The fortunes of a peo- 
ple “trying the experiment of various forms of government 
through a long period of years, jealous of their liberty, con- 
tending at one time against internal factions and at another 
against the intrigues and encroachments of foreign powers, 
are delineated with a masterly hand. There is probably 
no work within the same compass in which the instructive 
lessons of history can be studied with more profit and ef- 
fect.” These histories have been for three centuries regard- 
ed with veneration by the scholars of Europe, and, if we mis- 
take not, this beaatiful edition will meet with a cordial re- 


ception from American readers. 


Tue HisTory oF IRELAND, ANCIENT AND MoperRn. By 
the Abbé Mac Goeghegan. New York, D. and J_ Sad- 
lier. 

This publication has reached its sixth number, and two 
more will probably complete it. A handsomer book, in all 
that has reference to mechanical neatness and typographical 
accuracy and beauty, has seldom been issued from the New 
York press. That the historian has viewed everything per- 
taining to Ireland and the Irish with an admiring eye, is not 
to be denied. That ‘peculiar people’ appear almost to be 
thegods ofhis idolatry. But who would begrudge those an 
advocate who have had so many traducers ? or who object 
to their elevation who have been so Jong down-trodden 
and oppressed ? No historical facts are perverted, though 
perhaps sometimes motives are judged of too harshly in the 
case of those who have wielded the govermment of that 
brave and generous people. We should think ouracquaint- 
ance with Irish history very incomplete, without a careful 
reading of the work before us, feeling that it, almost alone, 


does “justice to [reland.*’ 


TRAVELS IN NorTH America; By Charles Lyell Esq. 

F.R.S. New York, Wiley & Putnam. 

The author of these volumes is well known asa geologist 
of high repute, and deserves to take rank as one of the most 
liberal and candid of English tourists. His visit to the 
United States was made in 1841—2, wher he traveled over 
the entire territory, in ardent pursuit of additional discove- 
ries in geological science, for the study of which America 
offers such great and peculiar advantages. Of the scien- 
tific portions of these volumes we do not presume to say 
much: criticism, on our part, would be unbecoming. Suf- 
fice it to say that they are comparatively free from techni- 
calities, rendering the study of geology pleasing, and mak- 
ing the whole subject intelligible to the general reader. But 
there are various other topics touched upon that give in- 
creased value to the book. American manners, customs 
and peculiarities are fairly and liberally criticised, always 
with the most friendly feeling. The gallantry of the Ameri- 
can gentlemen toward the fair sex, the general prosperity 
of the country, the hospitalities he shared—these and nu- 
merous other topics are incidentally dwelt upon, with a 
manly frankness that abundantly atones for the indiscrimi- 
hate censure which has been cast upon us by so many of 
the author’s countrymen. There is also much desirable in- 
formation scattered through the volumes, of a character 
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that is not often afforded by our own writers; as for in- 
stance, an admirable chapter on the anthracite coal region 
of Pennsylvania, an examination into the causes of the 
changes of climate in certain parts of the Union, and other 
remarkable phenomena that must ere long force themselves 
on the attention of all scientific gentlemen, as they assume 
importance from the denser occupancy of territory by rea- 
son of the rapid increase of population. Altogether, we 
have rarely read a work that has afforded us so much min 
gled instruction and pleasure. The publishers have issued 
two editions—one comprised in a single volume, at a pro 
portionably low price, and another in two volumes, bound, 
with the geological maps, engravings, &c., that accompany 
the English edition. 
Linrary or Cuotce Reapine. New York, Wiley and 

Putnam. 

Want of room compelled us last month to pass over, with 
& mere announcement, several numbers of this ** Library,”’ 
the great success of which is matter of real pleasure to all 
who desire to see the literature of the country redeemed 
from the destruction which seemed to be borne on the tor- 
rent of cheap, uninstructive and often pernicious publica- 
tions. The threatened danger has, we believe, passed by, it 
is to be hoped never to return. The people have shown 
that they can relish and can afford to purchase, a much bet- 
ter article of intellectual food than that with which they 
were too long fed ; and this * Library of Choice Reading ” 
has supplied them with a more wholesome and nutritious 
diet, The library has reached the twenty first volume, and 
a good list of works in continuation is announced as still in 
reserve. Ofthe numbers now on our table we wish prin- 
cipally to call the readers attention to two orthree. Nos. 
16 and 19 are volumes of Prose anp Verse, by Thomas 
Hood, whose exhaustless puns have oft provoked our cach- 
innatory propensities and whose “Song of a Shirt” is 
known wherever a shirt is worn. [n these two volumes we 
have a treasury of fun and humor, with ever and anona 
gleam of deep feeling that reveals the benevolent heart. 
The selection is made with good judgment and can have 
been no easy task, for it cannot be denied that he wrote 
many things which only stern necessity, the imperious re- 
quirements of the outer man, wrung from him. The Amer- 
jean editor justly says that “hada pension been given to 
Hood earlier, it would probably have added much to his 
fame; ""—a remark by the way that does not apply to Hood 
alone. Had he but written only when genius prompted 
and inspiration swayed him, how brilliant had been his ca~ 
reer. Stillhe has left behind him much material for an im- 
perishable monument to his fame, and in these two volumes 
will be found an amount of delightful reading—passages 
that will reach the heart while they excite a smile upon the 
face...... No. 17 is Hazlitt’s CuaRacTeRs or Sua keEs- 
PEARE, a master-piece of criticism and just that walk of lit- 
erature in which Hazlitt appears to the greatest advantage. 
Here he is at home—he luxuriates in the delineations 
Shakespeare's dramatic characters. Forgetting the peevish- 
ness and censoriousness of which he has been sometimes too 
ustly accused, he is now only simple, earnest, profound and 
original. No writer ever so justly estimated the beauties 
of Shakespeare as Hazlitt, albeit he is not blind to the few 


minor faults of the great dramatist, and none with greater 
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boldness and beauty of touch presented their every linea- 
ment and feature before the mind of the captivated reader. 
With such a book within reach no man need know solitude 
or gloom. ..... No, 18 is Tue Crock or Gotp, by Mar- 
tin Farquhar Tupper, whose work on ‘ Proverbial Philoso- 
phy ”’ Mr. Willis has praised quite as much as it deserves. 
In the Crock of Gold there are defects of style—defects 
which cannot be charged, we presume, upon an imperfect 
education, but must be attributed either to carelessness or 
to, what there are some indications of, an attempt to sus- 
tain a peculiarity ofstyle. A part from that there is great 
interest awakened by the narrative, and the moral is pure 
and healthy. The most powerfully written portions of the 
volume are the description of the struggles in the mind of 
Roger Acton when tempted by the lust of gold, and the mur- 
der scene. It isa book to dothe reader good. No. 20 is 
the second part of Leigh Hunt’s InptcaTror and No. 21 
Professor Wilson's beautiful and generous criticisms on the 
Genius AND CuaracTerR or Burns.—We shall refer to 
these hereafter. 


MisceLtLaneous Essays. By John Abercrombie, M. D. 

New York, Harper and Brothers. 

The author is well known by two works which will ever 
stand as trophies of ais moral and intellectual greatness— 
* Inquiries concerning the Intellectual Powers’’ and “ The 
Philosophy of the Moral Feelings ’—and on those two no- 
ble productions will his literary reputation mainly rest so 
long as intellectual prowess has sway over the human mind. 
These Essays are more of an exclusively religious charac- 
ter, but they are remarkable for the purity and beauty, the 
blended force and tenderness of their style, and are admira- 
ble models for those who are called to the high vocation of 
ministering in holy things. The Introduction, an appeal to 
the “industrious classes,” is a powerful effort to rescue the 
souls of those he addresses from the vortex of wordly pur- 
suits, gentle yet earnest, and forcible from its very simplici- 
ty. The subjects of the Essays are, 1. Harmony of Chris- 
tian Faith and Christian Character. 2. Culture and Disci- 
pline of the Mind. 3. Think on these Things. 4. The Con- 
testand the Armor. 5. The Messiah, as an Example. 


Tue ILLustTratep Biste. We learn with pleasure that 
TIarper and Brothers are prepared to expedite the publica- 
tion of this superb edition of the Holy Scriptures, and that 
it will probably be completed before the close of the year. 
This is exceedingly desirable as we have heard the wish 
expressed that the issue might be completed in time for 
the work to pass through the binders’ hands before the 
“season of gifts.” A more fitting gift from parent to child 
—a more appropriate souvenir from friend to friend—can- 
not be imagined, and none would be so likely to be preserv- 
ed with hallowed care by the recipient. The indulgent 
father and watchful mother would feel, not only that they 
were leaving with their children a memento of pure and 
deathless affection, but also a guide, counsellor and friend, 
a monitor and companion that should ever and anon reiter- 
ate to their loved one their own pious counsels and echo ev- 
er, in tones too deep and thrilling to be unheeded, their 
warnings and their prayers. 


rn 


Harper and Brothers have issued Nos. 9 and 10 of the Py. 
cycLopepia OF Domestic Economy—a work that wo 
should never tire of commending, so full and reliable jg };, 
information on every subject within the comprehensiy, 
range embraced by its title ;—Nos. 63 and 64 of the {iiys- 
TRATED SHAKESPKARE, comprising The Tempest, decided. 
ly the most beautiful edition extant ;—A Cnance Mepizy 
or Licut Matter, by T. Colley Grattan, Esq. a melany 
of lively and piquant sketches, by a master hand ;—Lo vis, 
Mitrmay, a graphic picture of the folly of marrying fo; 
wealth and title, and ano less faithful portraiture of tho 
happiness of a union that has moral worth for its basis -— 
and the ParsonaGe or Mora, by Frederika Bremer. 


Lire1n Earnest. By Rev. James Hamilton. New Yor}, 

Robert Carter. 

PROFESSION Is NOT PRiNcIPLE. By Grace Kennedy. New 

York, Robert Carter. 

Two excellent little manuals, calculated to serve the in- 
terests of true picty, an object which Mr. Carter steadily 
keeps in view as the noblest use of the Ren press, an 
object that few publishers have done more to attain. Hy 
has reprinted, in good but economical style, many of th: 
ablest treatises on the cardinal doctrines of the gospel, fre, 
ly interspersed with multum in parvo volumes which, like 
those before us, cost little but effect much. 


Tue Travets or Marco Pauto. New York, Harper and 

Brothers. 

One of the “ Family Library ’’ series, reprinted from the 
edition of Hugh Murray F. R. 8. E. Great care appears to 
have been bestowed upon this edition ; valuable notes on 
perplexing passages are given, the whole text has been care- 
fully collated and emended and the volume is i!lustrated 
with maps. Few books afford greater instruction and de- 
light. Mr. Murray has ably defended the author from the 
aspersions formerly cast upon him and cleared away the 
doubts that hung over some of his statements. A more judi- 
cious selection for their ** Family Library” the publishers 
could not have made. 


Dasues at Lire wirn AF rex Penctt. By N. P. Willis. 

New York, J. 8. Redfield & Co. 

The greater part, if notthe whole, of these dashing sketch- 
es are already known to the public, but Mr, Willis’s adm: 
rers—and their name is “ legion ’—will be glad to see the 
sparkling gems collected and arranged in a neat casket, 
Three parts have appeared, the subordinate titles of which 
are, High Life in Europe and American Life, Inklings of 
Adventure and S.oiterings of Travel. They comprise som 
of Mr. Willis’s most felicitous sketches, some of the bright- 
est scintillations of his unique genius, and when complete 
will form a volume that every lover of pleasant reading wil! 
wish to possess. 


From Burgess, Stringer & Co. we have received No.9 of 
the “ Home and Traveler’s Library,” a neat reprint of the 
narrative of the MUTINY AT SPITHEAD AND THE NORE ;— 
and a closely printed volume, from their own press, entitled 
MesmenisM, 1Ts Rise, ProGREess AND Mysreries, being 
a republication from the Lancet of Dr. Radclyife Hall’s 
celebrated and severe critique on the subject. 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Tug following articles are accepted: viz. ‘‘ Lake Michi- 
gan”’—“ Ihe Seasons ’’—“ Retrospection ’—‘‘ A Remem- 
brance ’—** Lady Jane’’—“‘The Victim of the Deep”— 
“The Prairie on Fire ””—** The Birth day Tribute ’’—* The 


Sea ”"—“ The Vision and the Creed of Piers Ploughman’’— 
“ The Philosophy of the Ball-room.” 

We cannot doubt that our patrons will find in them 
a rich treat. 
































